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WHAT EASTER BROUGHT. 


BY KATHARINE ALLEN, 


NE Easter Monday 
was the begin- 
ning—that mem- 
orable Easter, as 
the whole family 
called it long 
afterward, though 
nobody thought 
much about it at 
the time. 

It happened— 
as we are so fond of say- 
ing—through the twins’ 
wanting to make an Easter 
call on their opposite 
neighbors, two dear little 
Z girls still in pinafores. Mrs. 

Harrington, their mamma, had a 

headache, so she was very glad to 
let the boys go and have the house 
quiet, which it seldom was when 
they were in it. Accordingly, nurse dressed 
her charges in their best suits and took them 
over to Mrs. Barton’s. This was the begin- 
ning of it. 

The young hostesses were at home, so 
Ralph and Rob were invited up into the 
play-room, while Clara, the nurse, was enter- 
tained belowstairs. Mrs. Barton received 
the small callers with great cordiality, but 
the girls were shy. The younger sat on the } 
floor, poring over a large book, while her } 
mother drew the elder to her and tried to 
remonstrate on her lack of politeness. Inthe} 
dearth of other topics, the twins informed } 
Mrs. Barton that Clara was going away and } 
mamma wished to get a nursery governess ; 
for them. ; 

“Does she know of anybody suitable?” ' 
that lady inquired, with some eagerness, and, ’ 












upon the boys’ replying in the negative— 
simultaneously, as was generally the case— 
she declared quite triumphantly : “ Well, then, 
I think I can send just the person who will 
suit mamma.” 

So this was the way they got Christine— 
through their Easter call. “Nothing so 
remarkable about that, is there?” you say. 
Well, you do not know Christine, nor all 
that happened later. 

The day following the twins’ visit, Chris- 
tine came over to see Mrs. Harrison. A trim 
neat body, blue-eyed and flaxen-haired, she 
was not exactly pretty, but very nice-looking. 
The mother’s heart was won by her admira- 
tion of the twins. 

“You are a Swede?” she hazarded. 

“A Norwegian, madam,” corrected the girl, 
who looked about twentysix or twentyseven. 

Mrs. Harrison hesitated. She had thought 
of a French nurse, but, unless she could get 
a Parisian, the accent— 

But Christine was telling her story very 
clearly and in excellent English. 

“My parents died when I was small, and I 
was brought up by my aunt, first in Paris, 
then in Berlin. I speak both French and 
German, madam, and I had a good plain 
education. I kept a little school in the vil- 


} lage where my aunt lived when I was grown, 


then, after her death four years ago, I went 
as companion to an English lady—that is 
how I learned English. She died, and I came 
over to America with my savings.” 

“ How long have you been in this coun- 
try?” asked Mrs: Harrison. 

“Six months,” answered Christine. “I 
have been in the hospital all that time, but 
I am quite well now.” 

“Why did you come to America?” 

(331) 
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“Ts it not the ‘Land of Promise’?” ‘ year-old Ethel, the twins’ only sister, to her 
answered Christine, gently. } intimate friend, Mrs. Barton’s eldest daughter. 
Could there be a touch of sarcasm in the; They had been peeping into the nursery, 
voice? Then she showed her references—a } where Christine was in her usual place. 
letter from the old pastor of the Lutheran; “She is a paragon!” cried the gnthusiastic 
church in her German home, to the minister ; girl, “She is simply perfect—a marvel. 
of a similar denomination in New York— ; She is the most childlike of creatures, and yet 
and one from the English lady whose com-; wise—oh! my, if it were anyone else, I 
panion she had been. } might call her deep, but Christine is open as 

Mrs. Harrison longed to decide at once,} the day. Her disposition is perfect, and she 
but dared not, so she went to Mrs. Barton } teaches the twins more in one morning than 
and made inquiries. That benevolent lady } my French governess taught me in a month. 
had become interested in the girl at the hos- } She never leaves them—indeed, I don’t know 
pital where she visited. Everything as far as } how we should get along without her.” 
could be found out was satisfactory, and, when} “Clearly an instance of the wisdom of the 
Mr. Harrison remarked that he would trust } serpent and the harmlessness of the dove,” 
anyone with such a face, his wife decided to} laughed the visitor, but Ethel agreed with 
engage her. } the remark in earnest. 

At the end of eighteen months, Christine} If Christine was a happy combination of 
was still with the Harrison family, and might } the two extremes, Ethel was not. She talked 
be seen every day, at a certain hour, upon } to the nursery governess with greater freedom 
the floor, near the twins seated side by side } than her mother would have approved. 
on their favorite sofa, telling the enraptured; “The twins are much more valuable than 
children simple little German legends. I am,” she confided to Christine, one day, 

What the opinion of the Harrison family } before they went into the country. “I 
was may be best told in the words of sixteen- ‘ haven’t a cent to my name, except what papa 
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chooses to give me; but Reaotieds are rich, ; “It isa very queer story, Miss Ethel, but . 
or rather will be when they grow up.” have finished your mending for you, and now 
Christine asked no questions, but Ethel did ; I must go to the twins.” 

not need any to draw her out. “ Grandpa | On reflection, Ethel rather regretted her 
was a horrible old man,” she continued, ; communicativeness; the heedless girl remem- 
frankly, “and he made the strangest will! $ bered too late that it was perhaps better to 
He never would have anything to do with } keep family secrets, particularly discreditable 
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either papa or my uncle, papa’s elder brother. 
Papa was too good and my uncle too wicked } 


ones, so the matter was not referred to again, 
for Christine did not mention it. And 


—there was no pleasing him. But he saw ; soon they went to their country-house, to 
the twins when they were little, and took : ; stay until late in June, when they would 












a sudden fancy to them. So, when he died, 
he very unexpectedly left his property to 
Rob and Ralph—at least, papa has it in 
trust for them. If they should die, of course 
it would go to papa and my uncle, whom I 
have never seen. They say he is a dreadful 
man.” 

While Ethel had been imparting this inter- 
esting family history, her auditor’s face had 
never changed, and, when the young girl 
stopped for breath, Christine merely said: 





} depart for the seashore. But, when the time 
came, the twins rebelled at leaving Wynne- 
woode. 

“Let us stay with Christine,” they cried, 
and, after some hesitation, Mrs. Harrison 
decided that ber incomparable nurse could 


surely be trusted with them, and, as the sea- 
air was necessary to her health, departed to 
Newport with Ethel and her husband. Once 
a week, however, one of the three came to 
Wynnewoode to see how things went on, and 
they found as they expected, that everything 
moved perfectly with Christine at the helm. 

A favorite haunt of the twins’ was an old 
mill in the neighborhood, its wheel turned 
by a little stream which flowed back of their 
house. The mill belonged to an estate 
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334 WHAT EASTER BROUGHT. 
neglected by the iii aie ne his { time “the twins were whtentaiel | to 5 ew full 
time in distant travels, and whose residence, ; extent of their nurse’s powers. 
the tower of which reared itself above the } At last, when the boys had forgotten their 
mill, was falling into decay. Here Christine, ; disappointment and were occupied with some 
under her watchful eye, allowed the boys to; new and particularly amusing diversion, 
play at will. } Christine left them to themselves, with her 
One day, however, as the three wended ; regular injunction not to go out without per- 
their steps toward the old place, Christine } mission. Having promised to return shortly, 
suddenly changed her not usually variable she started for a walk, and a servant cleaning 
mind and put forth her persuasive powers to in the cupola noticed, as she left the grounds, 
induce her small charges to return with her } that a man joined her. 
to the house.. They were still quite a way; After an absence of about half an hour, 
from the mill, though they could see it and} Christine came back alone, and, having 
the adjacent tower in the distance, as well as ; removed her hat, repaired to the nursery, 
a man walking slowly along. As usual, whence she found her birds had flown. 
Christine conquered in the end, though with } Without stopping to replace her head-gear, 
more trouble than ordinarily, and the little; she hurried out to find her charges. Nat- 
party went back to the house, where for some : urally she turned her hasty steps in the direc- 
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tion of the mill, but, glancing rapidly about ; picked up Rob and held him over the well. 
her, she caught: a glimpse of Ralph coming ; Then I tried to run faster for you, and, when 
toward her from the vicinity of an unused } I looked back, Rob was down the well and 
well which stood in the grounds of the mill- the man was gone.” 

property. The sight of one of the twins; “Are you sure the man threw him down?” 
without the other was sufficiently extraordi- } asked Christine. “Did you see him do it?” 
nary to be alarming, even if Ralph’s face; “No—but—he was going to throw him—” 


had not been white and scared. At this moment, two men who had been 
“What is the matter?” cried Christine, } working in the old house emerged into view, 
breathlessly. and, having heard Ralph’s screams, hurried 


“Rob—the well—” gasped out the trem- } up to inquire what was the matter. 
bling boy. Christine answered quite collectedly, 
Christine grew calm in an instant. She} though she put one arm about her remain- 
took his hand and led him toward the spot, } ing charge and held her hand on her heart 
while she asked in her quietest tone. to still its beating. One of the laborers 
“Tell me—what has happened ?” climbed upon the curb and looked down into 
“Rob’s in the well,” was the astounding } the dark depths of the old well. He shook 
answer. “A strange man came out and spoke } his head. 
to us—we were naughty, Christine, and dis-: ‘Can’t see nothin’ there,” he said, briefly. 
obeyed you; somehow I got frightened and} There was a moment’s silence, then Chris- 
thought of all you told us about being care- : tine bent over the edge and called piercingly : 
ful, andso I started to run home, and theman' “Rob! Rob!” 
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But no answer came. By this time, some { can hardly believe me, but your brother—he 
of the servants belonging to the Harrison ‘ hired him—to—to—” 


household had noticed the commotion, and 
were gathering. Christine walked up to one 


of the men and said rapidly but distinctly: } 


“Get a bucket and strong rope, and lower 
someone down the well to look for him.” 
Then she put Ralph into the arms of the 
most trustworthy of the women, and, simply 
saying “Take good care of him,” walked 
rapidly away in the direction of the railway 
station. Nobody followed her—the group 
was too astonished for that. 

“He can’t be down ther’—ye must be mis- 
taken, me little man,” said the workman. 

Finally, however, one of the servants mus- 
tered sufficient courage to allow himself to 
be lowered slowly down the well in a bucket 
suspended by strong ropes. And when at 
last a shout, the signal for the searcher’s 
return, came, and the men pulled the bucket 
cautiously up, it still held only the single 
occupant with his extinguished light. 

“There’s nothin’ but a few inches of stag- 
nant water and stuff,’ he explained, while 
the party viewed each other in amazement. 

“Telegraph for Mr. Harrison,’ someone 
suggested. 

When morning came and the distracted 
father arrived, Christine was still absent, and 
the mystery was rendered darker by the 
double disappearance. Back of the old mill 
a thick wood stretched almost to the next 
railway station below, and, after this had been 
searched in vain, Mr. Harrison started for 
the city. Two or three hours later, Mrs. Har- 
rison and Ethel came, and almost the first 
person they saw as they alighted from the 
train was Christine, and with her—the twins. 

Equal as ever to the occasion, the former 
helped the almost fainting lady into the car- 
riage which had been sent to meet her, and, 
as soon as they reached home, put her to bed 
and applied all needful restoratives. When 
Mrs. Harrison had somewhat recovered and 
Mr. Harrison made his appearance in answer 
to a telegram signed “Christine,” she told 
a remarkable story in her usual simple unas- 
suming fashion. 

“Tt was my step-father,” she began. “He 
has persecuted me more or less all his life— 
that was one reason why I came to America. 
He followed me and found me out at the hos- 
pital. When he heard I had come here, he 
told me of an awful plot, sir—perhaps you 








“Abduct,” suggested Mr. Harrison, and the 
girl nodded her head. 

“T do not think he meant really to kill 
them—he could not have been so cruel, 
surely?” Christine lifted a questioning look 
to her employer, but he could not speak. 
“He wanted to force me to help him, and I 
pretended I would—I took better care of the 
twins than anyone else would have done, not 
knowing anything. He told me he merely 
meant to keep the boys until they were of 
age and then force them to give him the 
money—though I fear he intended to let it. 
be supposed they were dead.” 

“Why did you not tell me all this before, 
Christine?” Mr. Harrison had found his 
voice. 

“Ah! it was only a poor unknown girl’s 
word against your brother—I did mean to, in 
time, and then that day my step-father came 
here and tried to get me to help him, and at 
last he saw I didn’t mean to, then he grew 
angry and went away, and, when my back 
was turned, he saw the twins by the well, and 
he picked up Rob and pretended to throw 
him down the well. Then he got him into 
the wood there and drugged him, and, when 
he was fast asleep, he jumped on the train at 
the station below and reached the city just 
before I did. He never thought of my daring 
to follow him.” : 

“And how did you find my darling?” Mrs, 
Harrison asked, breathlessly. 

“Why—” there was a pause. 

“Ttwas Franz—her Franz,” piped up Rob, 
who would not leave his nurse. “He told 
me he was going to marry her some day.” 

She blushed, a most extraordinary thing 
for Christine to do, but went right on with: 

“You believe me, do you not?” 

The parents’ answer was an unqualified 
assent, and a detective’s search established the 
truth of the horrible story. 

Mr. Harrison found work for Christine’s 
lover, who had just followed her to America 
and been unfortunate enough to be robbed of 
his savings. Later, when the twins were old 
enough for a regular governess, he established 
the faithful couple on a farm belonging to the 
boys, which, when they attained their majority, 
was made over to Christine and her children, 
in gratitude for the faithful service begun 
“ With the Easter-Tide” long before. 














A TELL-TALE WINDOW. 





BY ALICE MAUD EWELL. 





HAD been traveling all a 
long summer day on the 





tination. Tired enough I was, 
but passing through those 


their noble mountains and 
far-reaching valleys, almost 


made me forget the fatigue. 


new life came with the breezy 


stir and coolness that sunset always brings. } 
Fans were closed, books laid aside, people } 


shifted about, and talk grew more lively. I 
was alone, but enjoyed none the less from 
my open window the sunset and the beauti- 
ful changing view. 


The green world around had become gray, ; 
stars were coming out, and twilight was set- } 


tling down, when we passed a house which, 
from its own singularity and from after cir- 
cumstances, stands out so vividly in my 


memory. It was a tall square structure of } 


rough stone, with a high black-shingled roof 
and many staring windows. It stood so close 
to the track—not ten steps away—as to show 
that it had been there long before a railway 
was thought of. There was no defensive 
wall or paling in front, not even a porch; 
nothing but a few steps leading down from 
the great closely-shut front door—and no out- 
buildings of any kind, no trees or shrubbery 
visible near it. All about stretched a wide 
waste field, level yet elevated, dotted with 
bramble-bushes, and with masses of black 
iron-stone sticking through the thin soil or 
scattered here and there. Just as we passed 
this dismal mansion, glancing upward, my 
eyes took in, as one sees by a lightning-flash, 
something at one of the upper windows. 


It was no fancy; by a sort of instantaneous | 


process, there was photographed on my brain 


a white, agonized, terror-stricken face at the ' 
casement, two wild hands lifted either in 


appeal or an effort to raise the sash, while 
two other hands clutched the throat from 
behind, dragging the head back. 

Vou. XCVIT—18. 


"ps Tailway, and at sunset was 
still fifty miles from my des- } 


Virginia highlands, with } 


The day had been hot, but ; 


This I saw for one second, then, as the 
train glided by with a shrill whistle, I heard 
mingling with it a scream—long, anguished, 
blood-curdling, like a death-shriek. I sat 
motionless, staring, with cold chills down 
{my back; then, rousing myself, I looked 
about. Surely everyone else had seen and 
heard—but no, my own horror found no 
reflection on any countenance. Apparently 
; nobody had seen the vision but myself. [ 

was sure that it could not be fancy, but still 

’ wanted another’s testimony. In front of me 
; sat a pleasant-looking woman; leaning for- 
ward, I touched her on the arm. 

“Did you notice that house we passed just 
now?” I asked. “That queer tall house, like 
; an old barn, standing just over the track?” 

; “Yes. Wasn’t it dreadful-looking?” 

“Very,” said I. “But did you see, at one 
of the upper windows, a face—and someone 
struggling to get out?” 

“Why, no. It is too dark to see anything 
much now, but I’m sure there was nothing.” 

* Didn’t you hear a cry?” 

“That was the engine,” 
} fidently. 

} “T heard the whistle,” I said, “and a scream 
; —that is, I thought—it must have been fancy, 
} though.” 
} She seemed curious, but I would tell no 
>more. Sounding the conductor, who passed 
just then, I found him not only ignorant of 
’ what I had seen, but inclined to laugh at 
; my questions. A few minutes later, the train 
; paused at a station, and, listening eagerly, I 
>caught the name. It was “Black Rock.” 
} Through the gathering night, we swept on 
our way—the house and its mystery left far 
: behind ; but increasing distance did not lessen 
’ the vivid horrible impression that my glimpse 
{ of its interior had left on me. 
The visit to my Virginia friends passed 
} delightfully and was prolonged week after 
week, far beyond its expected length. Not 
till the middle of September did I say 
“good-bye” and start homeward, taking the 
same route by which I had come. I had not 
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she rejoined, con- 


mentioned the occurrence just related, feeling 
(837) 
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a inn anon sien dienes 80; but it was; “ Y es, Black Rock we call the ie The 
not forgotten, and with considerable excite- station was named from it.” 
ment did I look forward to passing that My first sensation was one of fear, even 
house again. Starting late in the evening, ; horror—then came a thrill of pleasant excite- 
it was long after dark when we neared the | ment. What good fortune, that had given me 
spot. I listened for the name, and at last : : such a chance for fathoming my mystery. In 
heard it called in the conductor’s high nasal the very house, and likely to be for weeks— 
sing-song: “ Black Rock sta-tion!” My heart aided, as it seemed, directly by fate—all my 
beat loud at the sound. There was a little ; curiosity, my intuitive womanly keenness, my 
waiting, and the train moved on. ; detective instincts, were instantly on the alert, 
It was a dark night—I could not hope to; : Miss Haldane seemed willing to tell what she 
see much; but, leaning through the window, knew, when presently I asked her some ques- 
I watched for the huge black outline that } tions about the accident. The engine had 
would at least be visible. -Suddenly there ; struck a large stone, which had been placed 
came a shock, then a tremor throughout the } ; there on the track, certainly by more than 
whole train, then cries and confused sounds, } one person. Efforts were being made, so 
followed by a great crash. The car I was in } far unsuccessful, to discover the criminals. 
shuddered like a live thing in terror and } ; Some of the cars were overturned into a stony 
turned over on its side. I felt a sharp quick ; hollow near the road. There was a great 
pain, a deadly sick fear, and then became } fright, but no one hurt so severely as myself. 
insensible. ; I lay with closed eyes and thought. I must 
There is no need to dwell minutely on this ° >be detained at least a month; there was 
part of my story. There had been an acci- } ; nobody to take strict account of my comings 
dent, and I—the only person seriously hurt— and goings, none very nearly related or inti- 
was carried into the nearest house: the tall; mate—I might stay indefinitely, if they 
dark house by the railway. My arm had} would take me as a boarder. It was a mor- 
been broken and badly cut. For the next ; bid unhealthy feeling, I knew, but never had 
two or three hours, I was partly unconscious ; any project so fascinated me. Probably the 
—a sort of sick apathy—partly suffering from } only person on earth who had seen that 
the operation of setting the bone. At last, I} struggle at the window, that wild swift out- 
was made easy and comfortable, propped up } look of horror and perhaps crime from this 
with pillows on an immense bed, to become } lonely house—how strange a chance was it 


again insensible—this time with sleep. 
When I awoke, the sun was shining in 
through an old torn curtain, falling on a 
woman who sat near my bed, busily knitting. 
She did not see my awakening at first, and I 
had leisure to study her. Dark, gaunt, and 
muscular, with harsh features and iron-gray 
hair, she was not at all charming to look at. 





that had brought me toit. I saw the brother, 
Doctor Haldane, later in the day. His face 
had impressed me, even amid the pain of his 
setting my arm—a dark harsh face, like his 
sister’s, with compressed mouth and restless 
glittering black eyes. 

I also saw another member of this family, 


>a second sister, a young girl—at least, much 


Her expression was half sullen, half sad, } younger than Miss Haldane and of a very 


with something of defiance in it, too, as one} different type. Ah, 


who silently protests against the universe. 
Presently she perceived my open eyes and 
bent toward me. 

“Where am I?” was my first question. 

“At Black Rock house, near where you 
were hurt in an accident last night. Your 
arm was broken, and set by my brother, Dr. 
Haldane. You are safe and will be taken 
care of.’ This in a singularly hard and 
repressed tone of voice. 

My heart beat fast. 

“Ts this the tall house—in a wide field—so 
near the road?” I asked. 


Lucia Haldane! your 
face was one never to be forgotten—and never 
till my dying day can I think of it, of you, 
without a pang! She was beautiful, though, 
strange to say, she resembled the other two— 
so slight is the line of difference sometimes 
between beauty and ugliness. I think she 
would have been perfect, but for her eyes— 
they were too restless, too bright, the whites 
too plainly visible above and below their 
dark pupils. Her motions were restless, too, 


but subdued to a bird-like grace; her color 
was exquisite, her mouth of that ruby-red so 
} seldom seen. 
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There was a curious half-frightened air 


about her; she had a trick of glancing over } 


her shoulder, like a child who had just heard | 
a ghost-story and fears to see some horrible 
thing. Had she really of late witnessed 
some awful sight, and in this very house? 


My suspicions were quick to ask—and it was 


not only our common youth and her marvel- 


ous beauty that interested me at once in. 


Lucia Haldane. This startled backward 
glance of hers, interrupting her gay talk and | 
frequent, sometimes causeless, laughter—this | 
strange little gesture was very suggestive to 
me. I used to watch her, wondering what it ‘ 
was she saw or feared to see. She was so 
young, so lovely, so innocent-looking, that no 


one could connect the thought of anything ‘ 
dark or criminai with her; but Dr. Haldane ; 
; asked. 
and yet—I thought, with a shudder—they ' 
; the greatest of misers. A wicked old wretch 


and the older sister—they were kind to me, 


might be capable of anything. 
Lucia was sometimes talkative, sometimes 


drooping and silent. When she chattered, I | 


listened eagerly for some clue to my mystery, 


but none did she let fall. However, some | 


outside light came to my aid. One day, a 
lady of the neighborhood called to see me, 


a bustling loquacious dame, who poured forth ‘ 


sympathy for half an hour, and presently, 
when Miss Haldane left the room, began 
condoling with me on the subject of my 
loneliness. 

“T am not lonely,” I said. “They are all 
very kind.” 

“Oh, yes, I dare say. They couldn’t well : 
be otherwise—but still, you know, they are ; 
such strange people.” 

“ How strange?” I asked. 


~ eee 


; Haldane is sure to go after her, and watches 
her like a hawk. Indeed, it looks as if they 
feared she would tell something about them! 
And, since the old gentleman died, they’ve 
all kept indoors more than ever.” 

“Who was he?” I inquired. 

“He was their great-uncle—as old as 
; the hills—who lived here, and died so sud- 
denly last summer. And of all the strange 
doings! Well—if it had been anyone but 
the Haldanes !” 

“What did they do?” I inquired, with 
: trembling eagerness. 

“Why, nobody was asked to the funeral— 
not a soul even saw the old gentleman’s 
corpse. It got out by accident at the very 
last—just before they buried him.” 

“Was he poor—dependent on them?” I 





“Oh, dear, no! He had money, but was 


he was, and I reckon they were glad enough 
when he died, as they got all his money; and 
Dr. Haldane has. no practice—is over head 
and ears in debt.” 

“How long ago did the old gentleman 


‘ die?” I asked. 


“Let me see! July, was it? Yes; about 
the middle of July.” 

“Was it the seventeenth?” I put the ques- 
tion with a thrill of apprehension. 

“Why, yes, it was—the night of the 17th. 
He died in a fit, they said. How did you 
know ?” 

“Oh, I—I remember hearing something 
about it,’ I stammered. “They must be 

by ery strange, from what you tell me, but they 
} are exceedingly kind to me. Lucia is beau- 


“Oh, very queer people, my dear! I don’t : tiful and a sweet creature.” 


think it’s all pride, though they are an old 


“Yes, she is, very different from the other 


family and were once rich. But it’s not } two,” the lady remarked, and soon after took 
pride—just a natural closeness. They live } her leave. 


shut up here in such a secluded way—just | 


When she was gone, I left my easy-chair 


as if they had some dreadful secret to hide— ; and paced the floor, too excited to keep still. 


visiting hardly at all.” 
“Lucia must lead a dull life,” I said. 


: The dark question repeated itself again and 
i again : “Was it a murder, a cruel fiendish 


“A fearful life, poor thing! She’s their; murder, that I had caught a glimpse of, that 
half-sister, you know. They always kept} night?” Link after link had been unfolded 
her away from other young people. She was‘ by what my visitor had said ; there was the 


sent one year to a boarding-school; but Dr. 


4 
Q 


; motive, the probable crime, the hurried pri- 


¢ 


Haldane went before the session was half} vate burial, the dread of discovery afterward. 





over and brought her home, and since then } Why should they watch Lucia so closely, as 
the child has never spent even a whole day ; if she might betray a secret? Was she an 
outside this horrid tumble-down old house. ; unwilling witness—doomed to keep a hid- 
‘She slips away whenever she can, but Miss Seous confidence? Poor, fluttering, timid 
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thing! No wonder she looked so fearfully: “What is the matter, Lucia—what did 

over her shoulder! What a clumsily care- ; you hear?” I asked. 

less murder it was, too—I thought; at that; She laughed aloud, saying: “Have I scared 

time of night, a hundred people might have } you with my foolish fancies?” 

seen what I saw! But, good heavens! did I; i “Did your brother and sister forbid you 

see it, after all, or was it fancy? The light ; to confide in me?” I demanded, quickly. 

was so dim, the time of passing so short, and | She laughed again and shook her head. 

yet— Harassed by doubts as to my own } “Mrs. Wake was telling me about your 

course, I asked myself what should I do? uncle who died. Did you miss him very 

Murder should be avenged—but what was } much?” 

this tome? These people had been kind to; At this question, I saw her glance flash up 

me; must I play the traitor—raking up their } and sink down, like a falling star in the twi- 

past—starting suspicion against them? Be- ; } light. She moved uneasily. 

sides, what real proof had I? My w isest | “My uncle—ah, yes. He wentaway. One 

course would be to leave the. house as soon ’ day, he was here, and weritiie remember 

as possible and let this matter alone; but } nothing more; he was gone.” 

the morbid fascination of it held me fast—I A strange look came over her face. 

could not go. ; “Did you see him after he-was dead?” 
Worn out, I threw myself back in my chair; “See him—see him? Yes, always!” she 

and lay with closed eyes—the twilight gath- ; cried, in a low wail, springing up with hands 

ering around. Presently there was a soft clasped over her forehead. 

step, a knock at the door, and Lucia came in. } Should I question further? Surely this 

She seemed fitfully sad this evening, and, seat- ; was the brink of discovery. But, as I hesi- 

ing herself near me, covered her face with ; tated, she flung up her hands, stared wildly 

her hands—breathing a low sigh. I watched } around, and ran from the room. 

her a while in silence, then asked: For several days, I saw little of Lucia, and 
“Lucia, do you ever see any ghosts here?” } then she looked drooping and ill. Miss 
She started, shuddering, and looked behind Haldane was hard, watchful, constrained as 


her, then at me. ; ever. My arm was doing well—in a week or 
“ Ghosts—ghosts?” she whispered, like a } ; two, I would be able to travel; but I was not 
scared child. : at all anxious to leave Black Rock. 


“Yes,” I said. “Did you see one eat One day, I woke from a nap and found 
you just now ?” Miss Haldane, dark and gaunt as usual, sit- 

“No—no,” she answered, shrinking close } ting in my room. Looking at her, a sudden 
to my knees; “I can’t see it. I know it’s } impulse possessed me. Could I shock that 
there—I feel it cotshing-catehing at me— hard face into a betrayal of her secret? 


but when I look round it’s gone.” ; Could she falter and turn pale? If she were 
“Why, Lucia, do you really have such } ; indeed a murderess, could I not win some 
fancies? What is it behind you?” : proof of it now? In an instant, I had 
“Dreadful things—horrible! Oh, if you ; spoken. 
knew—if I could tell you; but I can ’t—I; “I had a dream—such a strange dream— 
can’t!” ; some time ago,” I began. 
“Why not?” I asked. “Ah!” said Miss Haldane, knitting calmly. 


“Oh, I dare not. I can hear the voices— “T have strange dreams myself sometimes. 
the cries—dreadful faces grin at me through ; Tell me yours.” 
the dark—oh, such sights! Hush! whatwas} Whereax, a little frightened, but with all 
that?” ‘the eloquence I could muster, I related as a 

She rushed to the door and seemed to} dream what I saw that evening through the 
listen—while I, hearing nothing, looked at ; window—watching her closely meanwhile. 
her amazed. I had never seen her so before. } Her gray face turned white as I went on, her 
She came back to her seat quietly and with } lips twitched, her work dropped in her lap; 
a curious look—on an older face, it would ' but she recovered in a few moments, and, 
have been cunning. looking up when it was ended, met my look 

“She wants to tell me something,’ I; with a smile. It was as genuine a smile— 
thought, “but is afraid.” - | indeed, more amused, less bitter and sad—than 
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any I had seen on her lips before ; but, believ- | a ian window at one end came the light- 
ing what I did about her, the sight gave me ' ning, flash after flash, that would have 


a chill. } terrified me at any other time; but now, with 
“What do you think of my dream?” I} ‘the thunder and the howling wind, it only 
asked, looking at her steadily. | added to the general strangeness about me. 


“Something of a nightmare, I should say ! I tried one door, then another—both were 
Dreams would be dangers caeibenn cat’ locked fast; I rushed to a third, on the 
they were realities.” ' opposite side—that was locked too; but 

She had risen as she spoke, and now walked ; another lower down yielded to my shaking 
abruptly out of the room. I was aware of; hand. I opened it and looked through. It 
danger, of my own imprudence in betraying } was a large gloomy room arranged as a 
what I knew or suspected to these people. } library, shelves all round and a table covered 
“Tf they were murderers, what might I not} with books and writing-materials in the 
dread—in their power as I was? Would not } centre—and at this table, neither reading nor 
crime seek to conceal crime?” I asked } writing, but seated with face hidden in his 
myself—and yet did not feel afraid. hands, sat Dr. Haldane. 

The next day, I saw nothing of Lucia.; He lifted his head and looked at me, more 
Miss Haldane, who appeared as_ usual, ; pallid and haggard than veal. 
brought me my breakfast and dinner—there } “Ah!” he said, slowly, “come in. My 
seemed no servants employed—and she told sister was going to see you. She—that is, I 
me that Lucia was not well. ;must—we have something to communicate 

The day dragged slowly on. It was very } to you.” 
warm for the season; there was anoppression,} I trembled with uncontrollable excite- 
a sense of coming storm in the air, and, late | ment. 
in the afternoon, dark clouds came rolling up; “Doctor Haldane,” I cried, “where is 
from the south—black and ominous. There } your sister—where is Lucia? I cannot stay 
was the usual dead calm, the stifling heat, the } shut up alone. I heard strange sounds— 
sense of awful pause, then, with a fierce light- ; Lucia’s voice crying out—I must know what 
ning-glare anda burst of thunder, with howling } is the matter.” 
wind and dashing rain, the storm was upon; “Yes, yes. You shall know what it is,” 
us. The house had been silent as a tomb all } said Miss Haldane’s voice. 
day, except for the noise of the passing trains.} I turned with a start; she had entered by 
Now one flew shrieking by, adding its voice another door and stood looking quietly at 
to the storm-din without, and at the same me. There was something strange in her 
time I heard a scream within-doors and ; appearance, as if she had gone through a 
not far from me—like one that I had heard } struggle with someone. Her cheeks were 
in this house once before. I sprang to the } flushed, her dress rumpled and torn, her 
door and listened. There were hasty foot-} long iron-gray hair streaming down her 
steps upstairs and down, the opening and; back, and there was blood—blood on her 
shutting of doors, and then again, but; right hand. She saw me start at sight of it 
further off, a shriek. What was going on in} and smiled again, that hard amused smile. 
this horrid house? My first thought was of ; I shuddered. 

Lucia—that she was being ill-used or per-; “You need not be afraid,” she said, “it’s 
haps murdered too—then that I would be; my own blood—see, my hand is cut and 
the next victim. I was frightened, my knees ; scratched. You shall hear how it happens 
shook, and a cold sweat broke out over me; to be so—and all the curse of this wretched 
but I was also excited and would not be shut } house.” 

up here like a caged rat. I must find out | She looked at her brother, as if waiting for 
what was going on—even at the risk of my } him to speak ; we all three waited, staring at 
life. “each other in the gloom, lighted now and 

I stepped out into the passage outside my } then by lightning-flashes. Then the doctor 


door and looked about me. I had neverbeen } rose with a faint groan. 

asked out of my room except into this pas-; “My sister tells me,” he said, “that you 
sage for a walk. It was along one, with sev- } seem acquainted with something that hap- 
eral closed doors on either hand, and through ' pened—that, riding by this house, you saw 
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something that made you think a crime was 
being committed here.” 

“Yes,” I said, “I did.” 

“And you supposed that my sister and I 
were the guilty wretches, and Lucia a victim, 
silenced by fear. Come with us now and 
witness the explanation.” 

I followed, trembling, awed, but curious, 
as he and Miss Haldane led the way down 
a dark cross-passage into another room. 
Lucia was not there, but I heard strange 
sounds—laughter, snatches of song, loud, 
broken, babbling talk—near at hand, min- 
gling with the storm-noises from without. 

There was an inner door with a window 
in it, roughly cut, and this window or open- 
ing was barred and secured with iron. I 
walked up to it and looked through. This 
is what I saw: There was no furniture in 
this room, and the two outer windows had 
also iron bars across them. There, shut in 
for safety, like a caged animal, walking to 
and fro, laughing, gibbering tearing her 
clothing into tatters, with a maniac’s glare in 
her large beautiful eyes, was Lucia Haldane. 
That was the explanation. I understood all 
now, but the sight was so terrible that I 
sickened and leaned for support against the 
window. She saw me and ran up with glar- 
ing eyes and hands outspread to clutch me; 
in more abject terror than I had ever known 
before, I turned and fled. When I could 
listen quietly, Miss Haldane told me all. 

“She is not always so,” she said; “it is 
like a dreadful fever—a wild delirium—then 
for the time she is a fiend. I can see it 
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¢ will I be—so will my brother Gabriel be 
someday.” 

For years had she and her brother kept 
this secret and, now the morose silent woman 
seemed to find relief in talking to me inces- 
santly. She told about the dreadful thing of 
which I had caught a glimpse. That night, 
Lucia, drooping and dull, as she was apt to: 
be for days before an insane fit, had suddenly 
gone wild, sprung on the helpless old man,. 
and strangled him. They found her singing 
over the dead body. He must have struggled 
and run to the window. The others heard a 
scream and rushed to the rescue, but too late. 
Afterward, when the fit was over, she remem- 
bered nothing about it. I thought of the 
face at the window—the upraised hands— 
those other hands—and shuddered in sick 
horror. 

“Send her to an asylum?” said Miss Hal- 
dane, when I suggested that plan. ‘“ Never! 
She would grieve her heart out between 
those dreadful fever-fits.” 

Within a few days, I left Black Rock house, 
my arm being well enough to travel with it 
in asling. The atmosphere there seemed to 
me heavy and lurid with hereditary dread, 
madness, and crime. Who could tell what 
moment the hideous impulse might seize on 
me for a victim? The idea murdered my 
sleep, and, though no coward, I was glad to. 
leave that roof. 

; “You will keep our secret—you will not 
betray us?” Miss Haldane said, when we 
; 








parted; and I promised willingly enough. 
But two years ago Lucia Haldane died, 


coming on her for days before—can see the } her half-sister went raving mad and was sent 
struggling horror in her eyes. It is like} to a lunatic-asylum, and their brother sold 
poison in our veins. My grandfather died in ' Black Rock, afterward going away, no one 
a mad-house, my father killed himself when ; knew whither. So I felt that without wrong 
he felt it coming upon him. As she is, so * the story might be told. 





A WOMAN’S HEART. 


BY AGNES L. PRATT. 
I LOVED you once—when your heart was true } There are other things that I live for now 
As the stars that shone above me, Beside your vows so tender— 
When the only joy I asked on earth ; I could not live if my life were built 


Was that you should live and love me; On a stay so weak and slender. 
And I love you now—when I cannot trust ; Yet I lové you still, though my faith has fled— 
Your lips or their tender story, ; Love you better, perhaps, that you need it; 
When I know I could live if you were dead— Your cause finds an answering voice in my heart, 
i 


And your love is not my glory. 


With its want of strength to plead it. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
HER RETURN. 

HE superb home 
of Mr. and Mrs. 
Deane looked 
dreary and ghost- 
like on the day fol- 


of the daughter of 
the house. The 
vast drawing- 
room, deprived of 
its carpet and cur- 


wore a peculiarly uninhabited aspect. The 
small reception-room beyond it, which had 
been Alice’s favorite sitting-room, had been 
hastily put in order for her use. Pale as 
death, and robed in a loose gown of white 
India silk, her luxuriant hair gathered up 
and twisted into the simplest possible knot 
at the back of her head—to the despair 
of Josephine, who was heart-broken at her 
mistress’s disdain of her manipulations— 
Alice looked like the spectre of the radiant 
bride who had quitted that house only a 
few months before. She was reclining at 
full length on a low couch drawn near one 
of the shaded windows. Her breakfast stood 


untouched on a tray placed upon an inlaid | 


Oriental table beside her, and, in fact, she 
had not tasted food since the hour she had 
quitted the Chateau Valdora. But, since 
the hour on the evening before that she had 
fallen weeping into the fond arms of her 
father, she had been slowly regaining com- 
posure. The hysterical sobbing that had 
shaken her frame at intervals throughout the 
night had wholly ceased at last. And Mr. 


Deane, who sat gazing into the face that was ; 


for him the fairest sight on earth, had grad- 
ually become reassured concerning the state 
of mind of his daughter. 


Q 


: after a pause. 


lowing the arrival ; 


“You will take nothing, Alice?” he said, 
“Not even a cup of chocolate 
made as Emile alone knows how to make it 
in all Paris? Or a little fruit, dear? See, 
here are some of your favorite Muscat grapes, 
the first of the season, and these nectarines 
are fairly melting with ripeness. Nothing? 
Then [ll ring for Thomas to take the tray 
away. And when am I to learn the cause of 
your sudden journey and your great emotion? 


} My child, a married woman should not leave 


tains, and with its ° 
furniture shrouded ‘ 
in coverings of } 
on pale-gray holland, ’ 


her home and her husband, as you have done, 
without some adequate cause.” 

“Presently. Have patience, dear father. 
T am not strong enough as yet to tell you all 
that must be told.” 

“But, daughter, whatever the revelation 
that you may have to make to me can be, 
remember that it must speedily be made. [ 
expect the Prince de Valdora to arrive at 
almost any moment to claim his wife, or 
at least to ask for an explanation of your 
conduct.” 

“To claim me? Oh, father, do not give 
me up tohim! Save me—can you not save 
me?” And the poor pale sufferer, starting 
from her couch, flung her arms around the 
neck of Mr. Deane and held him as a drown- 
ing man clings to a plank for safety. 

He looked tenderly down on the white face 
upraised to his own, but he answered firmly 
though gently: 

“Alice, my child, till I know the source of 
your terrors and the cause of your flight, [ 
can do nothing. The laws of France, under 
which you were married, give a husband full 
control over the actions of his wife. And in 
all your letters you have spoken in terms of 
the highest praise of the kindness and affec- 
tion evinced toward you by the prince. 
What has happened, to change so radically 
your feelings toward him and to lead you to 
fly from your home like a convict from his 
prison ?” 

“T cannot speak—no, I cannot!” mur- 


}mured Alice, falling back upon the piled-up 
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cushions of her couch sail wringing _ 
hands. 

“Have it as you will, then, daughter. If 
you persist in your silence, I have only to‘ 
wait for the prince’s arrival.” 

“For his coming? Oh,no,no! Father, at 
any risk—at the cost of any suffering to my- } 
self—I will tell you all. But I have bidden : 
a man to come here—one Bertrand Claye— ; 
and he will tell you the story that I cannot 
bear to repeat. “Hark—someone has just ° 
rung the bell! Can it possibly be my hus- 
band? If so, I must go away—I must hide } 
somewhere—” $ 

“Calm yourself, Alice. The prince could } 
not possibly reach Paris by this hour, even : 
if he had taken the first morning-train from 
Montargis.” 

“A man outside wishes to speak to Mr. 
Deane on important business,” announced 
the valet. 

“Tt must be Bertrand Claye. Hear him ; 
patiently, father. He speaks English per- } 
fectly; he kept a bric-a-brac shop on}: 
Wardour Street, in London, for several 
years, he told me. Fut help me first to? 
a seat in that large arm-chair; I must be 
present at the interview—I must hear if} 
what he says to you coincides with the} 
tale he told to me. And then, after he? 
has entered, shut tight the doors so that 
no whisper may be audible without. We; 
must keep the secret close—close among } 
ourselves.” 

Mr. Deane was even more alarmed by ' 
the feverish energy and eagerness thus 
suddenly displayed by Alice than he had 
been by. her previous condition of total ; 
prostration; but he hastened to complete ; 
the desired arrangements, and Bertrand ; 
Claye was finally admitted. He was a} 
good deal subdued by the presence in 
which he found himself; he was perfectly ; 
sober, and was neatly and carefully dressed. ; 
Still he was by no means a prepossessing } 
figure, as he paused on the threshold, ; 
twisting his hat between his hands and 
hesitating as to whether he ought to enter 
or to beat a retreat to the antechamber ; 
he had just quitted. 

“Come in, Mr. Claye,” said Alice. “Take } 
that chair, and tell this gentleman, who is 
my father—Mr. Deane—the history you 
repeated to me yesterday.” 

Thus reassured, he. came slowly forward } 
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‘ial took . seat, looking furtively at 
Mr. Deane from under his heavy eyebrows. 

“T suppose that the gentleman will back 
up the offer you have made to me, madame 
la princesse?” he said, in excellent English 
and in a tone of deprecating mildness. 

“Anything that my daughter has promised, 
I stand ready to fulfill,” brusquely responded 
“Let me hear what you have 
to say, and that at once.” 

Thus adjured, Claye squared his shoulders, 


} cleared his throat, and plunged at once into 


his narrative: 

“T suppose the lady has told you, sir, 
that I am the possessor of a little piece of 
paper for which I demand no less a sum 


;than fifty thousand dollars. Oh, yes, you 


need not start. Fifty—thousand—dollars! 
And, if only your precious son-in-law had 


} that amount in hand, he would be glad 
; enough to strike a bargain with me, I can 


tell you.” 
“Ts this true, Alice?” asked Mr. Deane, 
turning to the pale white-robed witness of 


> the interview. 


She bowed her head and murmured 


faintly : 


“Tt is true.” 
“Well, I fancy you would like to know 


; how and when I came into possession of such 
;an important document. 


I have it here— 
right in this side-pocket—and I stand ready 
to show it to you at the proper moment. 


So now to go on with my story: Everybody 


that knows anything of the Prince de Val- 
dora has heard about the great grief of his 


: life—the death of his dear friend, the Count 


d’Anglade, who was murdered, one stormy 
night a few years ago, not a mile from 
the chateau.” 

“Yes, we have heard of the incident,” 


»remarked Mr. Deane, who was listening 


intently and who had shifted his position 
so that he might note every change of 
expression on the countenance of the speaker. 

“Then you have heard how it happened. 


; No? Well, this- was the way of it: The 
} count was on a visit to his friend, and was 


the only guest at the chateau at the time. 
; The prince and he had been out hunting 
} all day, and had sat down to a sumptuous 


> dinner at which both had taken more 
; champagne than was at all good for them— 


; according to the evidence of the servants 
at the inquest. After dinner, they began 
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playing cards. The prince lost, lost, lost! in his own pocket and started to run away, 
Game after game followed, with the same; but I was too quick for him. I caught up 
result. He staked everything he was worth } with him in a moment, and grabbed him by 
—even down to his horses and his dogs, ; the collar. He turned on me as wicked as 
and ‘the family portraits, and all the old : could be, and tried to stab me with the knife 
furniture; and finally the count got up from } he still had in his hand; but laws! these aris- 
the table with his pocket-book crammed | tocrats haven’t any strength to speak of when 
with the papers in which his host had signed ; a broad-shouldered hard-handed man of the 
over to him all his possessions, The prince people gets hold of one of them. I had him 
begged and implored him just to give him; down on the ground in a moment, and 
one more chance, but the count positively ; wrenched the knife from him, though I got 
refused—which was a mean trick of him, } an ugly cut in the palm of my hand in doing 
seeing that the prince had saved his life;so. See here! sir and madame,” he went on, 
only the day before. They ended up with } displaying a long white scar, “you can see 
a frightful quarrel, and the count’started off ; the mark of it still, and I’ll carry it with me 
to walk to the station, vowing that he would ; to the grave. 

not stay another hour at the chateau. The; “By this time, the clouds were beginning 
prince bade him good-bye very curtly and } to break and the moon shone out, so I could 
then went back into the library. But the} recognize the man I held, as soon as I had 
windows of the library open down to the; dragged him out beyond the trees on the 
ground, so he very soon followed the count. } open path. Of course, you understand who 
It’s likely that he meant to try to get him } this assassin was that I had caught red-handed 
to promise him his revenge at play, the } at the instant of his crime: it was the Prince 
next time they met—or perhaps he wanted ; de Valdora.” 

to persuade him to come back and let him ; eras 








have it right away. ; CHAPTER VIII. 
‘Now, on that particular evening, I had } THE PROOFS. 


been dining very copiously myself—too much} “THis is a terrible accusation, Mr. Claye. 
so, perhaps. But I had done a good stroke of} Can you prove your words?” 

work—or rather I should say two, for I had} “Can I prove the truth of what Isay? I 
picked up some wonderful bargains at a sale } should rather think so. Just see what a fix 
in Montargis, and afterward I had sold two | I had gotten into. Here I was in the woods 
sets of furniture and a lot of old tapestry to | at midnight, with the corpse of a murdered 
a family that had rented one of the old coun- } man close at hand, and with the knife that 
try-houses in the region for the shooting- } had killed him in my possession, to say noth- 
season. Anyhow, I started after dinner to} ing ofthat wound in my hand. Fortunately, 
take a short cut across the forest, and I lost} when the prince recovered from his fit of 
my way, as ill-luck would have it, just at the } fury, he realized that the thing had best be 
moment that a big thunder-storm came up. } hushed up and kept quiet between us two, 
I was groping around, trying to spy out my } and he promised that, if I would say nothing 
road, when I heard cries and a noise of about it, I should find it very much to my 
struggling close at hand. Just then, an old ; advantage. So I promised to be silent, but, 
pine-tree, not ten yards away from me, was in return, I exacted from him a written con- 
struck by lightning and blazed up fiercely, so } fession ot what had happened, just to protect 
by its light I saw two men wrestling together. my own head, to say nothing of my future 
They weren’t at play, I can tell you—oh, no, it ; interests. He kicked up no end of a fuss at 
was evidently a matter of life and death. I} first about giving me that document, but I 
started to try and separate them, but, before ; stuck it out and I got it at last, drawn up in 
I could reach them, one of them had gone} exactly the terms I wanted. Here ii is.” 
down, and it was all up with him; he had} And, drawing from his breast-pocket a small 
got his quietus from the hunting-knife of the } letter-case, he took from it a folded sheet of 
other. The murderer then stooped down note-paper, opened it, and held it so that Mr. 
and fumbled in the breast-pocket of the dead } Deane could read the writing upon it. It ran 
man’s coast, and took out a big pocket-book | as follows: 

very full of notes or papers. He stuffed that: “I confess that, on the night of the tenth 
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of September, 1881, I killed the Count 


d’Anglade in the forest near the Chateau de 
Valdora. 

Charles Louis Raoul Ferdinand, Prince 
de Valdora.” 


Mr. Deane stretched out his hand to take } 
possession of the document, but Claye recoiled ' 


with a glance of suspicion, thrust it back into 
the letter-case, and replaced the case in his 
pocket. 


“No offense, sir—none meant, I assure | 


you. But nobody must touch this paper 
till I’ve got my price for it: fifty thousand 
dollars, as I said before. Oh, yes—I’ve 


made some money out of it already; but } 


the prince never had much ready cash on 
hand, and so I had to satisfy myself with 
driblets and dabs—a few hundreds now and 
then, but nothing serious or satisfying. But, 


when I heard he had made such a magnifi- ' 


cent marriage, I made sure then of getting 


a jolly sum, cash down on the nail. He could ; there was a thunder-storm like the one that 


have had that paper any time in the last was going on when he did the deed, how 


}does he think I feel when I remember the 


five years for twenty thousand dollars, but 
now I mean to have just what I told you.” 


“T have heard,” said Mr. Deane, “that : 
the assassin of the Count d’Anglade was ' 


arrested and tried and executed for the 


prowling about the forest for some days 
before.” 


Bertrand Claye shifted his position uneasily ° 


on his chair and hesitated a moment before 
answering. 

“That’s true,” he replied, at last, hoarsely 
and gloomily. “A miserable vagabond—an 
escaped convict, I believe—who had robbed 
one of the peasant-girls of the neighbor- 
hood of her cross and chain, just after the 
forest-guard had caught him cutting down 
a sapling, on the afternoon before the night 
of the murder. He must have come across 
the count’s dead body before morning and 
helped himself to whatever valuables were 
to be found on it; for, when he was arrested, 
he had the count’s watch and chain in his 
pocket, and a pretty handful of gold pieces 
too, to say nothing of a big knife hidden 


in the folds of a worsted sash that he wore. 
It was the watch that did for him: coined 


money tells no tales, but a watch with a 


crest and coronet engraved on the case is} Claye, he held it before his eyes without 
,a word, 
; “That’s all right—fifty thousand dollars— 


} and here’s the paper.” And with one hand 


just. like a signed paper—it gives you away 
at once. So he was found guilty and was 
guillotined at Montargis before the month 


a Eee 


{was out. And I could have saved him—yes, 


he said, in softened tones. 
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‘I could have saved him with a word! You 
;need not look at me with such horror, sir. 
If you were to speak out and tell me just 
: what you think of me, you could not say 
more than I say to myself every day. And 
then, at night, his face comes before me 
; as I saw it at the trial: his big bullet head, 
>with drops of perspiration all starting out 
;on his forehead; and his eyes wild and 
staring; and his heavy lips all parched and 
paled with terror. No, I'll never forget it; 
>and, when I think about it all, I feel like 
hunting out the real criminal and strangling 
him with my bare hands, on account of the 
> burden he has laid on my soul. For, look 
you, one has a conscience even if one has 
not been born a prince! And, if he has 
gone glooming through the world ever since 
and has never gotten back his spirits, and 
» has always been quite knocked up whenever 


poor wretch that I left for death just by 
holding my tongue? Only he was as guilty 
in that case as I was, and so he has two 


? deaths on his mind instead of one.” 
° ¢ 
crime—a wretched tramp who had been } 


A shuddering moan escaped from the lips 


; of Alice, and she hid her face in her hands. 


} Bertrand looked at her curiously and with a 
strange sort of rude sympathy in his glance 
and manner. 

“Have no fear, madame la princesse,” 
“Once your 
papa has paid down the money and gotten 
hold of the slip of paper that I have in my 
pocket, the prince is just as safe as a church. 
Nobody would believe the evidence of a poor 
devil like myself after all these years, if 
I were inclined to split on him—which 
I ain’t—once his written confession is out 
»of my hands. So we'll settle up that part 
of the business, Mr. Deane, as soon as you 
like.” 

For sole answer, Mr. Deane went to an 


Sescritoire in antique buhl that occupied 


'one corner of the room, seated himself 
before it, and drew out from one of the 
central drawers a cheque-book. This he 
filled up rapidly, and, going up to Bertrand 
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he proffered the prince’s confession, whilst he { is You think so? Ever since Alice’s mar- 
grasped the cheque with the other. “ Give and } riage, I have been slaving away at the study 
take, yousee. That’s correct. Drexel, Harjes ; of French, so that I might be able to talk to 
& Co.—open till four o’clock, and it isn’t two } the man that she had loved and married. 
yet. I’m off at once to touch the cash. Many } ; And now, God help me! all that my study 
thanks, sir and madame. Good-morning to { has done for me is to give me the power to 
you both.” And he started for the door with ; ; tell you of the abhorrence that I feel for you, 
such energy that he ran against the valet, who | my son-in-law! If anything could add to 
had just thrown it open with the sonorous’ my contempt and detestation, it would be 
announcement “The Prince de Valdora.” ~ your attempt to slander my poor child. You 

Faultlessly dressed as usual, with head ; know as well as I do that Alice came to Paris 
erect and with self-possessed and haughty ; yesterday, accompanied only by her maid. 
bearing, the prince paused upon the threshold } But there is no use in wasting words. There 
and confronted the group before him. He} is business to be settled between us, and we 
turned pale and was visibly shaken when he } may as well settle it at once. Mr. Claye, will 
caught sight of Bertrand Claye, who thrust you oblige me by waiting a little while in the 
his hands in his pockets and stared him in} dining-room? I promise you that you shall 
the face with triumphant effrontery. : be released in ample time before the closing- 

“Good-morning, Mr. Deane. How is my } hour of the bank. And Alice, my child—” 
wife after her hurried journey? And how; She lifted her drooping head and he kissed 
comes it that I find you in communication } her on the brow. 
with this scoundrel? Alice dear—” } “Go to your own room, daughter, and try 

He advanced as if to take her in his arms, } to rest. I will come for you as soon as this 
but she recoiled with a piercing shriek, and,} matter is definitely arranged. Have no 
starting from her half-reclining position, she ; fear for the result. I promise you that you 
hurried to her father and threw herself once } shall never be annoyed by this man again.” 
more into his arms. He supported her tottering steps to the 

“Do not let that man touch me,” she } door, and then returned to where the prince 
panted. “There is blood upon his hands!” ; stood motionless beside the escritoire. 

The pale impassive countenance of her; “Sit down, sir,” said Mr. Deane, curtly. 
husband turned a shade paler, but he showed | “And now to business: I hold, as I have 
no other sign of discomposure as he remarked : { before stated, your holograph confession of 

“T think your sudden journey must have } murder, given by you to Bertrand Claye.” 
affected your mind, princess. At all events,’ *It was extorted from me by the threats 
remember that a lady who flies precipitately ; of a scoundrel.” 
from her husband’s home with another man; “Very possibly. But those threats would 
lays herself open to suspicions even more ; have been ineffectual, had they not had a basis 
damaging than—” ; of truth to make them dangerous. Look you, 

“Silence!” shouted Josiah Deane, spring- ; prince: I have stifled this great scandal, and 
ing to his feet and putting Alice aside. ; the proofs are in my own hands. If you 
‘Another word like that in disparagement of } accede to the conditions that I propose, you 
my daughter, and I’ll have my servants thrust ; will find me less troublesome to deal with, I 
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you out into the street. Or what will be 
better still, ’11 send around the corner to the 
nearest police-station, and I’ll have you taken 


think, than Bertrand Claye.” 
“And what are those conditions?” 
“Simply that you will give up all claim 





into custody on a charge of murder. There upon my daughter and will consent never 
stands my chief witness. And in my breast-} to see her again. After a certain period, 
pocket—here—I hold the written evidence of ; a separation can be arranged, and, later on, 
your guilt. Stay where you are, Mr. Claye. under the laws of France, a divorce can be 
I have not altogether ceased to have need of } procured. In return for your consent to 
your services.” }these measures, I agree to increase the 


“You speak French with remarkable ; income already settled upon you to fifty 
fluency for a gentleman that knew nothing of ; thousand dollars per annum, to be drawn 
the language a few months ago,” retorted; in half-yearly payments by you as long 
‘as you shall live.” 


Valdora, with a sneer. 
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“And what if I refuse?” ‘and, when Thomas made his appearance, — 
“Then I shall execute my original threat: | he said: 
I will send at once for the police, and the’ “Bid Mr. Claye come to me.” 
law, Prince de Valdora, shall take its course; “I beg your pardon, sir—but—but that 
with the assassin of the Count d’Anglade.” } person is gone. I discovered him at the 
“So you are willing, Mr. Deane, to have } door, with his ear to the keyhole, and I 
the world at large startled by learning that | took the liberty of remonstrating with him 
your only child is the wife of a murderer?” } on the subject. He became offended and 
“T would rather have that fact made} went away.” 
public than live with the knowledge that { “Tt is just as well, Thomas. You did 
she was in the power of that murderer. ; quite right.” 
Try in any way to enforce your claim upon; “Mr. John Forsyth is in the drawing- 
Alice, and, so sure as there is a heaven } room, sir, and has been waiting to see you 
above us, I shall place the whole affair in for half an hour past.” 
the hands of the law.” : “Tell him to come in at once.” And 
His pale hearer drew a long breath and; Mr. Deane, seating himself once more at 
paused an instant before replying. ‘his escritoire, busied himself in enclosing 
“Well, on one condition I will agree to} the paper he had received from Bertrand 
what you say.” } Claye, in an envelope which he closed with 
“You are not exactly in a position to} five heavy seals in red wax, after the style 
impose conditions, monsieur le prince. How- }in which registered letters are secured. 
ever, I will hear what you have to say.” ; When Mr. Forsyth entered, Mr. Deane 
“Make up the sum that I am to receive > greeted him warmly, and then said: 
at once to fifty thousand dollars. With that; “See here, John—I want you to take 
amount, I can undertake a journey to China} charge of this document for me. Should I 
and Japan—two countries that I have always ; die suddenly, you are to open the envelope 
much desired to visit.” and make use of the paper it contains, in the 
“You are a cool hand, my son-in-law— ° way best calculated to protect the interests of 
there’s no doubt of that. However, it is; my daughter. You saved her life once, and 
worth an extra payment to get rid of you } I charge you now with the care of her future 
immediately. It shall be as you say.” existence.” 
“ Believe me, Mr. Deane, I highly appre- 
CHAPTER IX. ciate the trust that you repose in me,” said 
AT LAST. e }the young man, coloring to the very roots of 
THE requisite papers were rapidly drawn } his fair hair. “And may I ask how the 
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up, Thomas and another one of the servants 


second time that morning, filled in and 


signed a check on the bank of Drexel, : 


Harjes & Co. for fifty thousand dollars. 
This the prince carefully inspected before : 


folding it and placing it in his pocket-book. ‘ 


Then he rose, and, with all his usual cour- | 
tesy and elegance of demeanor, he stretched 
out his hand to Mr. Deane, with the words: : 


malice.” 


} princess is, after the fatigue of her sudden 
were summoned to witness the necessary ° 


signatures, and then Mr. Deane, for the} 


journey?” 

“T fear that she is far from well. In 
fact—” 

A discreet tap at the door interrupted Mr. 


: Deane, and Josephine made her appearance, 


her usually bright face looking singularly 
pale and wearing an expression of alarm: 
“Will monsieur kindly come to madame 
la princesse? And, if monsieur would send 
right away for the doctor, I think it would be 


“Farewell, father-in-law. Don’t bear as well. Madame la princesse has fainted, 


and I can’t bring her round.” 


But Mr. Deane, looking him straight in} The banking-house of Messrs. Drexel, 
the eyes and taking no notice of the prof- } 
fered hand, remarked curtly : 3 

“Adieu, prince. That word means, I} 
believe, good-bye for good and all.” ; 

He bit his lip, bowed, and straightway : 
departed. Then Mr. Deane rang the bell, ' 


Harjes & Co., always filled as it is with clients, 
had seldom known such a throng as that which 
crowded its premises on that bright Septem- 
ber afternoon. Nor is it a common occur- 
rence for that house, even in course of their 
usual vast transactions, to be called upon to 
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pay over two separate sums of fifty thousand 
dollars, each called for by the cheque of one 
individual. There was some demur about 
the first one of these cheques that was pre- 


sented. The bearer, Mr. Bertrand Claye, was ; 
not exactly the type of man that is accus- ’ 
tomed to handle amounts of that magnitude. ; 


But the heads of the house examined the | carriage meet you at the Montargis station, 


draft and declared that the signature thereto 
affixed, of Mr. Josiah Deane, was undoubt- 


put into possession of a thick roll of bank- 
notes, which he stowed away carefully in a 
leather wallet that he afterward tucked 


away in some mysterious place of deposit in ' 
This ; 
arrangement once completed, he did not go } 
away, but remained turning over the leaves } 
of the great register-book of arrivais, with as } 


the interior of his velveteen waistcoat. 


absorbed a manner as though he were expect- 


ing someone to come to Paris in whom he } 


was deeply interested. 

He was indeed waiting for an arrival, but } 
the signature of the new-comer did not adorn | 
the pages of the well-studied register. He } 


saw the Prince de Valdora come in and go | 
up to the wicket where cheques were cashed, : 


and he adroitly slipped around to a position 
where he could see and hear all that went on, 


} signatures to telegrams, to tell tales. 
;I send a second one to tell your coachman 


riage meet me at the arrival of the train that 
reaches Montargis at ten o’clock.” 

“Well, another time.” 

“Yes, certainly, with pleasure. 
time. Good-bye.” 
dora hastened away. 

“You have telegraphed to have your 


Another 
And the Prince de Val- 


‘my fine prince,” muttered Bertrand Claye, 


; emerging from behind the blackboard. “Two 
edly genuine, and so the bearer was speedily ; 


can play at that game, I fancy. There are no 
And, if 


;not to bring the carriage to the station this 
evening, you'll have to walk home. And 
then it will go hard with me if I cannot 
manage to set my ten claws on that big roll 
of bank-notes that you have just stuffed into 
your pocket. But I too must make haste to 
: catch the train.” 
; Two days later, the newspaper of the 
; district, the Journal of the Loiret, contained 
the following paragraph : 
A MELANCHOLY CATASTROPHE.— We have 
the mournful task of announcing to our 
; readers the death by drowning of one of the 
best known of the landed proprietors of our 
’ neighborhood—the Prince de Valdora. He 
‘had, with the princess, come down to spend 


without being seen, as he stood with his back } some months at his chateau, but had gone to 
turned, intently studying the quotations of } Paris on Wednesday last, to accompany his 


American stocks inscribed on a blackboard 
that hung against the wall. 

“Fifty thousand dollars. 
prince. Will you have the whole amount in ; 
notes, or a part in gold? One hundred dol- } 
lars in gold, and the rest in notes? Here it 
ar 


And the deft fingers dealt out the clean ' 


crisp notes of the Bank of France with the 
rapidity and unerring precision due to lon 
practice. 


“Ah, prince—glad to see you,” said a? 


stout genial-looking gentleman, who entered 
the bank just as the last coin had been 
counted out and pocketed. “Are you back 
in Paris for the season?” 

“No; my wife has come up on a visit to 
her parents. I shall join her later. But I 
_am going back to my chateau this very after- 
noon.’ 


Very good, § ; 


; wife on a visit to her parents. He started 
; to return home on the evening of the same 
;day—having important business, as we 
understand, to transact at the chateau. On 
; arriving at the station, he was much annoyed 
; to find that no carriage had been sent for 
him, and, as there were no cabs on hand, 
: he declared his intention of returning home 
}on foot. Nothing more was seen or heard 


of him till his corpse was found floating’ 


‘ in the canal midway between Montargis and 
the Chateau de Valdora. The canal is very 
} deep at that point, and the current there 
; is remarkably strong and dangerous. There 

were no traces of a struggle discernible on 

the body of the unfortunate gentleman, and, 
} moreover, his watch and chain and a sum 
‘of something over one hundred dollars in 
; gold were found in his pockets. The theory 
} of foul play being thus entirely set aside, it 


“ Wait till the evening train and come and i is conjectured that he lost his way and fell by 


dine with me at my club.” 


;accident into the canal. By a singular 


“Many thanks, baron, but I have just sent } coincidence, his corpse was discovered only 
a dispatch to my coachman to have my car-’ 4 few yards from the border of the forest 
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in which the Comat dhasheds, his intimate asanitedy through eaten and Sina 
friend, was assassinated several years ago. i and Norway, and finally found themselves 
Many weeks elapsed before the widow installed for a lengthened stay in St. Peters- 
of the dead man learned that the ties that } burg, with the prospect of spending at least 
had become so abhorrent to her had been | six months in Russia—for Mr. Deane 
thus violently severed. She lay for a long ; ; expressed himself as being desirous of seeing 
time the prey to acute nervous fever; and, : the first approach of winter in that land 
as soon as she was in a condition to be | } where winter wears so peculiar and charac- 
moved, her parents took her down to their ; teristic an aspect. Here they were joined 
Trouville villa, where she passed the period } ; by John Forsyth, whose business-connections 
of her tardy convalescence. Mr. Deane had } in Russia had assumed a character of new 
his own theories respecting the cause of the } } and striking importance. And the following 
prince’s sudden death, and these acquired } {letter from Mrs. Deane to the Baroness 
a certain foundation from the fact that no} de Menars will best explain the situation 
trace of the package of bank-notes which } and serve to wind up the threads of this 
he had carried away with him was ever ; history: 
discovered. The police conjectured that the } DEAR BARONESS: 
parcel must have fallen into the canal and; I hardly know how to begin a letter to 
been swept away by the resistless force of} you to-day—for I am so vexed, and dis- 
the current, basing their idea on the fact} appointed as well! I think I am the most 
that the dead man’s jewelry and purse filled } unlucky mother in all the world. Just 
with gold coin had been left untouched. } ; fancy ! Alice is engaged to that Mr. Forsyth 
His father-in-law quietly acquiesced in this | ; whom you may have seen at our house, and 
decision, and the legal investigations of the | they are to be married early in the coming 
case were closed with the verdict of “ acci- ; spring! There is no‘use in my opposing the 
dental drowning,” brought in at the inquest. ' affair in any way: for Mr. Deane declares 
Much sympathy was bestowed on the poor that, as I arranged Alice’s first marriage, he 
young wife thus suddenly bereft of her’ is determined to manage her second one 
high-born husband so soon after their; himself. Indeed I shall never get over it— 
wedding. The terrible secret that had dark-’ never! Alice might have lived and died the 
ened the last days of Alice’s married life ; Princess de Valdora—and now she will sink 
was kept inviolate by her and by Mr. Deane, ; into plain Mrs. John Forsyth, the wife of 
not even Mrs. Deane being admitted to share; a young man from Maizetown, Wisconsin, 
in their confidence. She was therefore the ‘whose father is in the iron-trade. I am 
most demonstrative, as she was the most ; ; certain that she never really appreciated 
sincere, of all the mourners that followed | ; our dear prince, for she has always avoided 
the Prince de Valdora to his grave, and } ; the very mention of his name since we lost 
only the lingering illness of the young widow ‘him. I declare that it makes me cry like 
prevented Alice from receiving some very | a child just to think of it. On the other 
severe reproaches from her mother on the } hand, Mr. Deane is quite beside himself with 
subject of the lack of appreciation she } | delight, and says that he always coveted 
showed concerning the deceased. ; John Forsyth for a son, and now the great 
As soon as the invalid was able to travel, ; wish’ of his life is realized. One thing is 
Mr. Deane insisted on closing up the house ; pleasant—we:are all coming back to Paris 
in Paris and on taking his wife, and his ‘in time to see the Exhibition. John and 
restored treasure as well, to the milder climate } Alice will be married quietly in London 
of Italy. They lingered long in that land in April, and then we shall return to our 
of art and sunshine, and the anxious father; home in Paris for six months or a year. 
had the delight of seeing the health and | After that, they will go to live in St. Peters- 
spirits of his daughter revive, as the petals burg. I am sure that I do not care. My | 
of a flower parched and drooping from con- } life is just crushed by this great disappoint- 
tinued drought expand to new beauty and ment. My only daughter plain Mrs. John 
freshness under the influence of a timely } Forsyth—and that, too, after I had succeeded 
shower. Then, at the approach of summer, ‘in arranging for her such A MAGNIFICENT 
the party visited Northern Europe. They ’ Marriage! 
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A NOBLE WOMAN. 


MONG the historical rec- 
ords of the last hundred 
years, there is no wom- 
an’s story which excites 
deeper admiration and 


Queen Louise of Prussia. 
She was one of the loveliest 
and most gifted of the 
royal ladies of her epoch, 
but her tenderness of heart 
and her heroic spirit of self-sacrifice shone 
out even more brightly than either her talent 
or her beauty. 

This daughter of the grand-ducal house of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz was born in Hanover 


on the 10th of March, 1776. Her mother ; 


died while Louise was still a little child, but 
she and her younger sister were fortunate 
enough to be reared under the guidance of a 
grandmother who owned both a head and a 
heart. It should be mentioned, too, that 
they enjoyed an advantage not always 
bestowed on princesses, of having for gov- 
erness a lady eminently fitted for the position 
she held. 

According to the absurd custom prevalent 


in noble German families of that era, the } 


children’s education was carried on almost 
wholly in French. As she grew up, Louise 
perceived the error of this system, and set 


diligently to work to supply its deficiencies. 


She studied her native language with unre- 
mitting zeal and became thoroughly conver- 
sant with the history of Germany as well as 
with the works of its political writers, its 
great poets, and its renowned philosophers. 


She very early manifested the charitable } 


disposition and the yearning to be a real 
helper to all within reach, which were 
among her leading characteristics in later life. 
The wise grandame had considerable diffi- 
culty in teaching her that generosity and 


acts of kindness can be carried so far as to! 


become offenses rather than good deeds. On 
one occasion, she gave all her pocket-money 
to an old woman whom she met, and then 
borrowed from a servant in order to make 


sympathy than that of. 
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other gifts. The grandmother scolded the 
domestic for presuming to lend to a minor, 
and obliged Louise to pay the debt out of 
her weekly allowance, pithily remarking 
that honesty was preferable to alms-giving. 

The sisters often went to Frankfort, and 
always, when there, staid at the house of 
Goethe’s mother; a delightful account of 
these visits, taken from the lips of the old 
lady herself, is to be found in the letters of 
the famous Bettina, entitled “Goethe’s Cor- 
respondence With a Child.” 

When Louise was seventeen years of age 
and already radiant with grace and beauty, 
she met the Crown Prince of Prussia, and an 
attachment sprang up between the youthful 
couple as sudden and ardent as that of 
Romeo and Juliet, only destined to find a 
more fortunate consummation. They were 
married within a twelvemonth, and remained 
$ lovers through all the years during which 

they saw such vicissitudes and sorrows. The 
young pair were happiest in their home, and, 
when they returned thither after some festiv- 
: ity, and the princess exchanged her cumbrous 
} state dress for her customary simple attire, 
; the husband would say : 
“Now you are my wife again! It is very 
: tiresome that you are obliged to be Crown 
» Princess so often !” 
} In October, 1795, their oldest son was born ; 
in 1797, they became king and queen, and in 
} that same year a second son saw the light, 
} destined to become known to the history of 
this century as William II, not only king of 
Prussia, but ruler of the new German 
: empire. 
Other children were born to the pair, but, 
: blessed as Louise was in the love of her hus- 
; band and her little ones, anxieties for the 
; future only too soon began to loom up and 
‘to grow and strengthen with startling 
{ rapidity. 
After the close of the revolution in France, 
; when that country began menacing manifes- 
} tations toward its neighbors, Prussia and 
{ Austria formed an alliance against the 
}encroacher. At the conclusion of the Peace 
(351) 
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of Basle, however, Frederick William, pea waited, of einai defeat and brief visions 
ceived by Bonaparte’s protestations, retired » of hope, and in July, 1807, fell the heaviest 
from the war against France, and could not } blow of all—the Czar was induced to make 
be induced to abandon his weak neutrality, } terms with the French emperor and signed 
even when the life of Prussia as a reigning ; the treaty called the Peace of Tilsit. 


power became the real matter at issue. ; 
At length, greatly through the influence of 
Louise, the patriotic party succeeded in per- 


suading William to change his policy; and a 
little later, over the grave of Frederick the 
Great, the king and the Czar Alexander 


vowed in the queen’s presence never to lay | 


down arms till they had secured the deliver- 


Before this event took place, Alexander, 
hoping that, through Louise’s personal inter- 
vention, better terms might be secured for 

Prussia than either he or her husband had 
‘succeeded in obtaining, urged her to see 
Napoleon. 

She accepted without hesitancy this crown- 

ing humiliation, and, in the interview which 





ance of Germany. } took place, she so deeply impressed Napoleon 
In the struggle between the war and peace : that he held out promises which, biographers 
parties which agitated the Prussian court } insist, Talleyrand’s influence prevented his 
during the year 1806, Queen Louise played ' sueiing. 
an influential part. Her conduct acted as a “Sire,” said the wily diplomat, “shall 
constant stimulus to the best men to work } ; posterity say that on account of a beautiful 
for the fatherland, though she was far from } woman you have not duly profited by your 
pushing herself into the foreground. It was | finest campaign ?” 
her character more than anything she did} So, a few days later, Louise learned that 
which made her name a watchword for the ; Prussia was to lose one-half of her territory, 
enemies of France. Napoleon understood } and that this leniency was only accorded as 
that the queen was a power, and, attributing } a sign of friendship to the Russian Czar. 
her influence to direct political action, did; The queen never recovered from this blow; 
not scruple to calumniate her in the coarsest ‘ } she did not live to see her country rise from 
fashion. ; its humiliation or to witness the downfall of 
The result of the contest could not long : ‘her relentless foe. She died in July, 1810, 
be doubtful. Napoleon burned to destroy ; after a brief illness. 
at one blow the monarchy which he had} Her influence was great; but, far from 
cajoled while hoping to make it a tool. } dying with her, it widened with each suc- 
Victory became an easy matter for the } ceeding generation. When, more than sixty 
mighty commander, and the day of twofold ; years after her death, her son was able, 
misfortune—that which witnessed the defeat } at the close of the terrible war of 1870, 
at Jena and Auerstidt—decided the fate} to dictate his own terms to France, he 
of Prussia. Some biographers assert that} realized clearly that the time had arrived 
Louise remained with the army till the} for carrying into execution the favorite 
beginning of this disastrous day, while others } dream of his sainted mother—the binding 
say that she had already gone to the Baths } together of the German states into one 
of Pyrmont. In either case, it is certain ; great empire. 
that she arrived at the gates of Berlin just} The admirable steel-engraving in this 
in time to hear of the complete defeat of} number is from the finest picture ever 
the Prussian troops and to learn that the ; painted of the beautiful lady, and possesses 
French were overrunning the country. the added attraction of giving the likenesses 
Five weeks later, Napoleon entered Berlin; } of two of her sons. 
but the queen and her children had already} Some years since, when Emperor William I 
joined the king at Kiistrin, a place of refuge | of Germany died, his portrait was so often 
which soon had to be deserted for one more reproduced in this country that all grew 
distant from the capital. Even in the midst } familiar with his countenance. It will be 
of such awful calamity, Louise lost neither | interesting to compare the picture of the 


courage nor trust in the future, and her 
heroism inspired her husband and his men } 
with renewed strength and hope. 

The ensuing year was one of terrible 


gallant boy on the queen’s right with a 
photograph of him when he had become an 
‘ octogenarian and the most famous monarch 
of his era. 
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IN ONE MORNING. 


BY FRAN«a LEE BENEDICT. 


Landis kissed her hand to 
her aunt, who was standing 
at a door of the great double- 
winged mansion. 

Emily Landis was a hand- 
some young woman who 
always looked well on horse- 
back, but this morning she 
looked even more graceful 
than usual. Her relative 
thought this as she watched her, while Emily 
was thinking what a picturesque place Grey- 
stone was, and what a delightful couple her 
aunt and uncle were to visit. 

Then Miss Landis cantered across the 
gravel-sweep and down the avenue, not even 
attended by a groom, as she was to join a 


party at the gates and set forth on what she } 
expected would prove a delightful day’s } 


expedition. 
She reined up at the door of the lodge and 
sat talking with old Mrs. Graves. Presently 


several ladies and gentlemen on horseback ' 
descended the hill, followed by a well-filled | 


phaeton and two big old-fashioned landaus 
bearing a goodly freight of young and elderly 
persons. 


Everybody gave a warm greeting to Miss | 


Landis, who had been since early childhcod 
in the habit of paying visits to her relatives, 
and was known and admired by the whole 
neighborhood. Then there were loud lamen- 
tations over the defection of Mr. and Mrs. 


Arthurly, who were the most popular middle- } 


aged couple in the entire country. 


“My uncle has one of his spring colds,” } 


Emily explained, as she rode from phaeton to 
landau after exchanging greetings with the 
equestrians. “He is not ill, only dreadfully 
uncomfortable. The doctor dooms him to 
the house, and so the aunt insisted on staying 
at home also.” 

“Of course, of course !” was the general an- 
swer. “She would be utterly miserable if she 
had come without him; and he will forget his 
ailments in the satisfaction of being nursed 


by her! Oh, we all know the Arthurlys !” 
VoL. XCVIT—19. 


wa@ URNING in her saddle, Miss } The line of march was soon again taken 
;up. The road ran along the base of wooded 
| 


; hills; to the right, still higher peaks glowed 
; in the morning light; to the left, stretched a 
; lovely valley, with the capricious Spsque- 
} hanna winding through its heart 
} It was only the last week in April, but the 
} extraordinary forwardness of fhe season made 
it seem more like the end of May. The 
roads were in good order, and the trees and 
fields looked indescribably beautiful in the 
tender green of the grass and foliage. 
Every now and then, picturesque residences 
appeared among the trees, and, from nearly 
} every house, equestrians or carriages joined. 
the procession, till it numbered at least twenty 
persons. At length, a road was reached that 
wound up to the top of the hills, on the sum- 
mit of which a tiny lake had lodged itself: 
Just where the mountain-route intersected 
} the turnpike, stood a large old-fashioned 
house in the centre of a wide lawn. At the 
/ open gates, a lady and two gentlemen were 
waiting on horseback. 
“Oh, I am so glad dear Miss Armstrong 
, and her brother are coming!” Emily’s neigh- 
| bor cried, in enthusiastic fashion. ‘“ But who 
} is that second man?” 
Emily had no need to speak, and it was as 
; well, for a single glance at that pale face, 
with its delicate-cut features and eager hazel 
; eyes, had left her fairly breathless betweem 
surprise and sdme deeper disturbance which 
; she would have refused to recognize. 
“That is Mr. Royce Hamersley,” explained 
} the gentleman riding on the other side of 
Emily’s questioner. “ He is a college-friend 
}of Lane Armstrong’s. He was here some 
} years since, before you came to live in the 
neighborhood, Miss Reynolds.” 
The young lady returned a laughing 
, answer, and Emily let the pair talk on, riding ~ 
} steadily forward without looking either to 
; the right or the left. 
; They reached the gates, and a halt was 
>made while the Armstrongs rode about, 
; exchanging greetings with their neighbors 
- and presenting their visitor. 
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Emily was sitting quiet in the background ; earnestness that she was again conscious of 
when she heard a voice say joyfully : ; the fluttering breathless sensation which had 
“Miss Landis! I have been looking for { caused her such annoyance when she first 
you everywhere! I suppose this meeting ; caught sight of him. 
takes you by surprise, but I knew in advance, “I am glad I have succeeded in saying 
that I was to have the great, great pleasure ' anything satisfactory,” she said, with a little 
of seeing you again!” ; ; ring of mockery in her voice, which quite 





And there stood Royce Hamersley. He 
had dismounted, slipped the bridle-rein over ° 
his left arm, and was holding out his right } 


spoiled the soothing effect of her former 
speech. 


Again she met those eloquent eyes, and 


hand. } now they were full of wondering reproach. 

“ How do you do, Mr. Hamersley?” Emily; “Oh, how changed you are!” he exclaimed. 
rejoined, with perfect composure, as she ‘ “And—and I had looked forward so anxiously 
extended her gloved fingers. “You are cer-} to renewing our acquaintance.” 
tainly the last person I should have expected: He made a slight pause before pronouncing 
to meet in this part of the world.” ; the last word, as if he were inclined to employ 

When the procession started again, Emily ; another, but did not venture. This hesita- 
found herself at some distance from the main } tion proved bad for his cause; it reminded 
bouy of equestrians, with Royce Hamersley } Miss Landis how necessary it was to be on 
riding beside her. ; her guard, lest she should forget the lesson 

He renewed his protestations of pleasure ' which the past months had impressed on her 
at their meeting. Miss Landis listened and } memory. 
answered smilingly, though with a lack of} “My entire stay in St. Louis was very 
enthusiasm and an indescribable air of accept- ; pleasant,” she said, without the slightest 
ing his eager speeches as mere banal compli- trace of earnestness in voice or face, “and I 
ments, which could not fail to strike a man } owed a great deal of my enjoyment to your 





of such quick intuitions as her companion. 

“T believe you don’t care two straws about ‘ 
seeing me again! Upon my word, you look, ; 
indeed, as if you had almost forgotten my 
existence!’ he suddenly exclaimed, with a 
fairly boyish petulance which would have 
surprised anybody besides a person who ; 
knew him well enough to understand what ; 
an impulsive beimg he rezlly was, under his 
usually self-restrained demeanor. “It is} 
quite too bad of you to treat me so—only, } 
of course, if you don’t care, it is frank and } 
honest to show it.” ; 

“T must possess a very unfortunate man- 


ner,” rejoined Miss Landis, still with that air , 


of regarding his outburst as a mere bit of 
conventional gallantry. “I meant to act 
pleased to meet you, Mr. Hamersley, and I 
thought I did.” 


fied tone. “One can always say so much, to ; 
any acquaintance! It means that—that— 
oh, it simply signifies that one is in reality 
perfectly indifferent.” 


“Tt may with some persons,” Miss Landis ; Show emotion of any sort, she would not; 
answered, “but I have a habit of meaning} he should never have the gratification- of 
knowing that he could even vex her, and she 
answered readily : 


“Doesn’t one always have a favorable 


what I say.” 


“ Well, the admission is worth something !”’ 
he rejoined, fixing his eyes on her with such } 


; courtesy. I trust your relatives were quite 
well when you last heard? You know, my 
friend Mrs. Halsey sailed for Europe soon 
after I returned East, so I have had no news 
of the numerous agreeable people I met while 
visiting her—among whom I always recollect 
your sister as one of the most delightful.” 
Mr. Hamersley’s eyes showed a certain 
impatience, even hurt feeling, at her polite 
indifference of voice and manner; but he had 


{ the rare good sense to try and hide his state 


of mind. 

“Tt is nice to hear my sister praised, and 
she fully returns your flattering verdict; but 
I confess to being selfish enough to care more 


} to find out what may be your real opinion of 
; that delightful lady’s brother,” he replied, 
: laughing a little, though evidently in earnest 
; all the while. 

“Qh, pleased!” he repeated, in a dissatis- } 


Miss Landis felt herself growing angry— 
, partly at his persistence, but more because, 


; in spite of her determination, she found it 
; difficult to resist the spell of his manner and 
;the peculiar magnetism of his presence. 
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opinion of any person who shows 
attentions? And you were always devising 
something pleasant for my benefit.” 

“Oh! he exclaimed, with an impatient 
gesture. “You know that isn’t what I 
meant. It all came to an end so suddenly—I 
was Called away so unexpectedly—” 

There was no time given him to finish his 
sentence, for just then they rounded a turn in 
the road and found themselves close to sev- 
eral of the equestrians. 
had chanced to the saddle of one of the 
ladies, and she had been obliged to dismount, 
the others waiting while a gentleman repaired 
the damage. 

This halt gave Miss Landis an opportu- 
nity to join one of the little groups. Before 
a start was made, Mr. Hamersley had been 
captured by some lady who wished to claim 
a share of the handsome stranger’s attention, 
and, when the various knots of twos and 
threes rode on, she managed to keep him 


a prisoner; though, had she chosen to use her } 


eyes, she might have perceived that, in spite 
of his perfect good-breeding, his thoughts 


were not anywhere near her or the sprightly 


dialogue in which she took the greater share. 

Emily Landis again found herself in the 
society of the young lady and gentleman by 
whom she had been riding before Mr. 
Hamersley joined the party. As the pair 
belonged to the wearisome order of talkers 
who seldom want or wait for an answer, and 


fill up every faint pause with inane laughter, | 
Emily was able to pursue the thread of her } 


own reflections without much interruption. 


Some two years previous, her favorite : 


school-friend had married a wealthy man in 


St. Louis, and during the past autumn Emily | 


had fulfilled a promise to pay her a visit. 


That visit had lasted nearly two months, | 


and Royce Hamersley’s society and attention 
had made the chief interest of her daily life. 
The week after her arrival, he had appeared at 
the house of his sister, who was quite intimate 
with Emily’s friend, so that from the very 
first the intercourse between the young couple 
had assumed a different footing from that on 
which two new acquaintances usually stand. 

As the weeks went on, Mr. Hamersley had 


shown more and more plainly that this meet- | 
ing with Emily Landis had proved a very | 


important era in his life. Emily was not a 
vain girl, and, though accustomed to admi- 
ration, not given to fancying that every man 
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{who paid her compliments or offered her a 


} show of devotion must necessarily have fallen 
ha victim to her fascinations. But the time 
} came when she could not refuse to admit to 
; her inner self that Royce Hamersley’s atti- 
} tude was that of a man in love, and only 
restrained from putting his passion into 
} words by the fear that the short period of 
their acquaintance might make him appear 
over-bold or confident. 

Looks—yes, and manner—told their tale 

; plainly enough, and, though Emily did not 
‘admit to her conscience that she loved 
; Hamersley, she knew he held a very different 
} place in her thoughts from that which any 
other man had ever occupied. 
; Seven delightful weeks went by; neither 
‘her friend nor Hamersley’s sister ever dis- 
; turbed her by comment or innuendo, and so 
{the pretty idyl increased in beauty and 
brightness till the end came as abruptly 
and with as little warning as the opening 
measures of the poem had begun to thrill, 
first her fancy and then her heart, by their 
unparalleled sweetness. 

There had been no talk of his going away, 
’ and the first intimation thereof was contained 
‘in a hurried note which Emily received one 
morning. He wrote to excuse himself for 
breaking an engagement to ride with her, on 
the plea that unexpected news called him 
; back to his home in Chicago. He was 
‘ obliged to catch the night express, and would 
be occupied all day by business of synch 
importance that he must yield to its claim. 
; Sometime during the evening, he should do 
himself the honor of calling to say those 
; saddest words in the whole round of human 
speech, and never had “good-bye” been so 
: difficult to utter as it would be now. 

The note was abrupt, constrained, entirely 
different from his usual graceful style—and 
the closing paragraph sounded to Emily an 
absolute impertinence, as she read it half 
aloud in the privacy of her chamber. 

Mr. Hamersley did call, but there were 
several visitors present, and he and Emily 
scarcely passed ten minutes in private con- 
versation. During that brief period, he 
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appeared strangely unlike himself, at one 
instant beginning sentences which seemed 
the commencement of an explanation, then 
breaking off with some irrelevant phrase or 
‘leaving the sentence as unfinished as it 
‘ sounded enigmatical. 
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Emily appeared perfectly tenmenh:; 
she bade him farewell in the hearing of all 
about, and her smile was easy, her manner 
unconstrained. After he had gone, her host- 
ess expressed surprise at this sudden depart- } 
ure; but, though she asked no questions, her 
manner implied that she supposed Miss } 
Landis understood, and that she herself 
should hear the reason in due time. 

It happened that Emily did not again meet ' 
Mr. Hamersley’s sister; diphtherja had } 
broken out in that lady’s nursery, and her } 
house was, of course, forbidden ground. } 
Emily’s host had developed a feverish cold, } 
which increased so alarmingly that during { 
the next two days his wife was kept almost 
constantly confined. to his sick-room. On } 
the third morning, Emily received a telegram 
from her mother, who had suddenly decided } 
on a trip to New Orleans. She would reach } 
St. Louis that evening, and desired her } 
daughter to be ready to pencesd the same 
night. 

So the strangest episode in Emily Landis’s 
life came to an abrupt end, and, from that } 
time until this day, there had literally been } 
no link to connect her life therewith save the ° 
bitter memory which had lain hidden deep } 
down in the recesses of her heart. 

These things had happened four months } 
ago ; 
when. Emily left St. Louis, and it was now } 
the last week in April. She and her mother } 
had remained South until the beginning of } 
March, and had then returned to New York. 
Emily was glad of the Lenten dullness which 
reigned in town. She kept herself busy in } 
various ways, seldom consciously admitting 
that existence had grown less bright and ; 
hopeful ; yet, under all her effort, there was | 
a change in her whole mode of thought and 
feeling, try to fight against or ignore the fact | 
as she might. 

She had been heartily glad when a letter ; 
came from her aunt, begging for an earlier visit 
than usual. The weather was like that of 
June, so why stay shut up in a close tiresome } 
city? Mrs. Landis preferred going first to 
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it had been near the close of December } 
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sons in the neighborhood to whom she was 
warmly attached, not only from association, 
but community of sympathy and taste. 

And now, without any warning, Royce 
Hamersley had again crossed her path, and 


; she realized that his appearance could not be 


treated as an indifferent matter. She had 


} not a great deal of leisure for reflection on 
: what line of conduct she ought to pursue, 
’ before she once more found him riding by 


her side. 
Presently he managed to separate her suf- 


: ficiently from their companions so that private 


‘ conversation was possible, and then he began 
at once, almost where he had left off twenty 


; minutes before in his broken sentence. 


“Oh, that starting away from St. Louis!” 
he exclaimed. “It was so sudden, and I 


}was so worried and harassed—I suppose 
}you heard enough about it to understand 


that.” 

“No,” Emily replied, in a quiet tone, 
' though her heart had begun to beat rapidly 
and hard; “I left only three days later— 
quite unexpectedly too.” 

“Oh, yes; my sister wrote,” he said, 
quickly. “It was a good while before I 
received her letters, though. I was traveling 


} about from one place to another in Illinois 
:and Minnesota, and my mail-matter went 
; astray—besides, her husband and she were 


both ill for a good while.” 

“As I told you,” Emily rejoined, “ owing 
to my friend’s absence, I have had no news 
from St. Louis.” 

“But at least you had a letter from my 


) sister, which explained enough so that—” 
; He was looking at Emily, and what he saw 


in her face caused him to add quickly: “ You 
did not? Why, she wrote the day after I 
left.” 

“T never received it,” Emily said. 


“ Mrs 


: Halsey’s house was in great confusion; two 


or three of the servants were ill—at your 


; sister’s, too—the letter must have been mis- 
} laid.” 


“That accounts for what I have puzzled 


; over so much—what—why shouldn’t I say 


Washington, to spend a few weeks with an | it?—has troubled me so terribly!” Hamers- 
old friend; but Emily promptly accepted her ' ley ejaculated, with a deep breath of relief. 
aunt’s invitation, and had, every morning “My sister wondered that she never got even 
since her arrival, congratulated herself on’ a note of acknowledgment from you! A 


having done so. She was genuinely fond of ; little coolness about some business-matter 
country life, and her relatives were congenial | rose between her husband and Mr. Halsey 
companions ; besides, there were various per- ' —it has since been satisfactorily settled, but 
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the two ladies did not meet before your friend { more to have the pleasure of seeing you than 


sailed.” 
“Yes; I gathered that from something in 
Mrs. Halsey’s first letter—” 
“And you have heard nothing!” he broke 
in, either not hearing her words or too eager 
to wait. 


for any other reason.” 

This sounded too much like the pretty 
speeches of four months back, the worth and 
sincerity of which Emily had found too good 


; cause for doubting, to suffer any renewal 
“What must you have thought of ; 
—I mean, how rude a creature I must have } 


thereof to touch or deceive her. 
“Do you propose remaining long?” she 


seemed—to—to—what a perfect savage I ; asked, ignoring the close of his sentence. 


have appeared !” 

His sudden hesitancy, even confusion 
which set oddly enough on a man of such 
composure and self-control—enabled Emily 
to master her secret emotion. 

“T certainly could have had no ground 
for applying such very severe epithets,” 
she answered, in a somewhat amused tone, 
the naturalness of which did her great 
credit. “ Business is always reason enough 
for a man to give his most intimate friends 
for change of plan or sudden departure— 
certainly he can’t be expected to enter 
into detailed explanation to his ordinary 
acquaintances.” 

She was hastily congratulating herself on 
the framing of this civil meaningless little 
speech, when she discovered that it had pro- 
duced a very different effect from that which 
she expected. 

“Ordinary acquaintances!” he echoed, in 
a tone expressive of a little indignation and 
a good deal of hurt feeling. “Was that all 
the place you gave me? .I suppose I had no 
right to expect more—yes, I needn’t attempt 
polite falsehoods! I hope it doesn’t sound 
offensively conceited—but I did flatter myself 
I stood on a footing a little different from 
that of an ordinary acquaintance !” 

It was difficult to preserve her tone of half- 
badinage, but Emily succeeded very well, as 
she said: 

“You -would rather deserve the title of an 
extraordinary one! I told you how much I 
felt I owed to your courtesy and good 
nature !”’ 

“Oh,” he cried, irritably, rejecting both 
terms by a decided little gesture. Hestopped 
an instant, then hurried on: “Miss Landis, 
I went to New York a few days since—the 
first thing I did was to go to your house.” 

“And mamma and I both away—too bad!” 
she interposed, speaking seriously enough 
now. 

“Yes, it did seem somewhat hard,” he con- 


tinued, rather dryly ; “for I had come East } 











“ That will depend on—” Again he broke 
off, adding: “I got your address from your 
housekeeper—I remembered having heard 
you speak of the Armstrongs.” 

“Miss Jane was telling me how glad they 
were to have a visit from you.” 

“T wrote and offered to come, as soon as 
I found you were here,” he said, and now his 
voice sounded determined, even while it grew 
quick and tremulous. “I came to this place 
on purpose to see you, Miss Landis—as I 
would have gone to the antipodes if I could 
not have found you nearer! I came the 
moment I could break through entangle- 
ments—set straight my affairs! These four 
months have appeared an eternity—and I 
could not even write! You had not answered 
my sister’s letter—I was not free to—to—oh, 
I thought the time would never end! I tell 
it all badly, but—” 

A shout from the nearest group interrupted 
him. They had reached another turn in the 
road; just below spread the tiny lake in its 
setting of forest-trees; on the edge stood the 
comfortable old farm-house, where luncheon 
was to be eaten. The last stragglers galloped 
up—there was only time for Hamersley to 
ask : 

“Then I may call on you to-morrrow ?” 
Emily answered by a bow, and he continued 
rapidly: “I mean really to see you—to have 
a chance to talk—to tell you all that is in my 
heart !” 

Several persons were so close now that 
Emily was spared trying to find any answer, 
and of this she was glad, for an emotion so 
strong had seized her that she feared her 
voice would betray it, and she kept her eyes 
down lest they should reveal something of 
the joyous expectancy which thrilled her 
whole being. 

During the hour before luncheon, there 
was no opportunity for private talk, and 
Emily was glad thereof, for she felt unac- 
countably shy; afraid, too, of making some 
betrayal of her excited state of feeling to 
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those about. At table, she was not seated 
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{below his own! Oh, men, my dear—they 


near Mr. Hamersley, but every now and } are all alike! The very best have plenty of 


again she caught his eyes fastened on her. 
As the party rose from the table, most of 
the gentlemen strolled out to smoke. Emily 
went upstairs in the hope of being for a 
little while alone, and ran straight into the 
clutches of talkative Miss Armstrong, who 
had sought that very chamber for a brief doze, 
but preferred a listener to that indulgence. 
In five minutes, she had plunged into volu- 
ble talk about her brother’s friend and guest, 
and, before she finished, had done more mis- 


little failings which we’d better not inquire 
into. It seems to me that, in these days more 
than ever, matrimony is a risk which any girl 
with a head on her shoulders will do well to 
avoid !” 

Here mercifully a couple of ladies entered, 
and Emily was allowed to effect her escape. 
The luxury of solitude she could not hope 
for; indeed, she knew that her wise plan was 
to laugh, talk, find excitement of some kind. 

Presently she was downstairs, out among 


resist him ; it’s no wonder he’s had such suc- ; 


chief than could perhaps ever be set straight; ; the young folk, the gayest of the gay: 
done it, too, without malice or any intention } actually improvising a dance in the veranda, 
of prejudicing her hearer against Mr. Ham- } with an old darkey violinist for musician; 
ersley. ) then in a few moments heading a procession 
“He’s a delightful fellow,” she repeated } to the lake—the life of every group in which 
for the half-dozenth time. “Nobody could she found herself. 
Then—the whole thing seemed to her like 
cess among women; they’ve spoiled him, }a phantasmagoria— Royce Hamersley was 


though—you know, he’s a terrible flirt.” 

“T really know very little about him,” 
Emily said, with composure, while she stitched 
away at a rent which by good-luck she had 
discovered in the skirt of her riding-habit. 

“Well, of course, I wouldn’t repeat it to 
everybody—Lane would be furious,” Miss 
Armstrong continued. “ He won’t tell; men 
always do hang by one another—I wonder 
why women can’t?” 

“T’ve no idea, I am sure,” Emily said, 
re-threading her needle. 

“Mr. Hamersley is certainly charming; I 
had never seen him but once before; I am 
glad he’s come,” pursued Miss Armstrong. 


'“T wish I knew what it is; I’m not curious, 


but I do like to know about people! He’s 
had some sort of entanglement—Lane has 
several times dropped hints. I fancy Ham- 
ersley’s letters all winter have been rather 
doleful! From some words I caught last 
night as I was passing the smoking-room, I 
believe he has come away determined to end 
the thing.” 

Emily sat upright; surveyed her finished 
work, and shook out her habit; her face was 
averted as she said: 

“T’ve not the slightest idea what you are 
talking of, Miss Jane.” 

“And I ought not to talk about it—indeed, 
I know nothing really—only I can’t help 
being sure!” Miss Armstrong added, waxing 
as enigmatic as an oracle. “A married 
woman, no doubt, or some girl in a position 


; beside her again, looking at her with those 
} eloquent eyes, saying in that low vibrating 
} voice : 

“T can’t get five minutes’ speech with you 

here—you are constantly surrounded! But 
: to-morrow—oh, at what time may I come?” 
; “Oh, yes; you were kind enough to say 
; you hoped to call,” rejoined Emily. “I quite 
forgot! I am going away for a few days; I 
} start early—” 
“Going away?” he broke in. 

“Yes; but I dare say I shall be back 
{before you leave. You expect to stay the 
week out, I think you said?” 

“Miss Landis—Emily!” he 
groaned. 

She gave him a glance of surprised inquiry. 

“T beg your pardon,” he continued. “Oh, 
what is the matter? Have I offended you? 
You knew what I meant by what I said before 
; we got here—you did not seem angry !” 

“Not in the least,” she rejoined, with a 
: little laugh. “One is not offended at pretty 
} speeches — what I call vocabulary-airing— 
unless a man should go too far!” 

He started—half turned—looked back. 

“Have I gone too far?” he asked, in a 
choked voice. 

“T am convinced that good taste would 
prevent your ever doing that,” she replied, 
with a cruel smile. 

He stared incredulously at her; she stood 
there smiling still, He passed his hand 


actually 


’ before his eyes, then added: 
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You knew—you knew I meant every word I 
said !” 

She was looking at him yet—smiling, 
too; if it must needs cost her life, she would 
not flinch. 

“T knew they were very poetical phrases,” 
she observed. 

“And you could believe I was not in 
earnest ?” 

“Oh, if I were forced to do that, then 
indeed I might be offended!” she said, 
quietly—swept him a courtesy, and was gone. 

Another hour passed—another. Emily 
never forsook her post, never failed in the 
part she had set herself. Several times she 
saw Royce Hamersley at a distance, then he 


disappeared. She hardly knew what hap- } 


pened or how much time elapsed. At length, 
a start homeward was proposed; most of the 
equestrians were in advance. 


Emily’s horse was a famous trotter, and 


she made no effort to hold him in. A num- 
ber of the riders followed her example, and 
a general helter-skelter race ensued in the 
midst of much laughter. They reached one 


of the short turns where a road branched off 


on either side of the main route. The track 
to the left, after making a loop of perhaps an 
eighth of a mile, joined the turnpike, and 
several of the party turned down this descent, 
the others keeping straight ahead. 

Emily’s horse had got the bit between his 
teeth ; he plunged into the road to the right, 
which curved so abruptly that in an instant 
she was hidden from view—and 
nobody had seen her disappear. 

When the racing party got together again 
in the main road, those in advance supposed 
that Miss Landis was in the rear, the others 
that she was among the foremost of the 
groups. 

A high wind had sprung up; the sky was 
ominously dark, and great drops of rain were 
beginning to fall. Emily’s horse dashed on ; 
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she realized that she had lost all control over 
: him and was being run away with for the 
; first time in her life. She was a good horse- 
;.woman, but at last she could no longer keep 
her seat, for a strap had given way and the 
} saddle was beginning to turn. 
} She was near the foot of the hill; she 
‘ freed her foot from the stirrup, gathered up 
‘ her habit, and jumped; but, as she did so, 
‘ the horse reared and she fell heavily to the 
} ground. She was stunned for a few instants 
;}—forced to lie still. She heard a voice; 
} knew that another horse was approaching— 
heard her own caught and stopped. 
; Then Royce Hamersley was lifting her up, 
while he called out in terror, mingling tender 
} epithets with the repetition of her name. 
It was late in the afternoon before Emily 
; reached home; Royce Hamersley rode beside 
; her up the avenue. 

He had told his story; she knew that 
his hurried departure from St. Louis had 
been caused by business disaster, which 
threatened to leave him a beggar. With 
such probability staring him in the face, 
he felt that he had no right even to tell 
’ Emily of his love. It had taken four weary 
months to set his affairs straight. The 
instant that he again emerged into the sun- 
shine of prosperity, he had started East to 
find her. 

“Tt seems impossible that it is only a few 
hours since I rode away,” Emily said, as they 
neared the house. 

Hamersley gave a happy laugh and leaned 
forward so as to look into her glowing face. 
> “Small wonder if it does!’ he answered. 
'“Think of all that has happened! An 

unexpected meeting—an interrupted expla- 
nation—and a wrong-headed old gossip’s 
unintentional mischief! Then a hard-hearted 
young woman—a despairing young man; 
finally, a romantic agcident and a happy 
denouement! Why, you have lived through 
an entire novel just In ONE Mornine!” 


eee 


TRUE 


MANHOOD. 


How happy is he born and taught 
That serveth not another’s will; 
Whose armor is his honest thought, 
And simple truth his only skill. 


This man is freed from servile bands 
; Of hope to rise or fear to fall; 
Lord of himself, though not of lands; 
And having nothing, yet hath all. 
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BY JONAS JUTTON 

In the Ural Mountains, which divide} looking straight at the fast diminishing 
frozen cheerless Siberia from Russia, are | candle, which spluttered angrily, as though 
located the largest sheet-iron works on the } “displeased at his steady gaze, “but could find 
globe. They are owned and controlled by} no work. I went to see old man Korskoff, 
the Government, and constitute an entire } but he would give me no work nor lend me 
city which is fortified against the rest of | a copeck. With a very scant allowance, we 
the world. Russian sheet-iron is superior; will have bread and potatoes enough to do 
in toughness and finish to that produced by : us a week; and then— My God! will you 
any other nation, and its process of manu- and the children have to share the fate of 
facture is zealously guarded by the authori- ‘ Bochski’s wife and children? Poor Bochski! 
ties. No one who enters the service ever: he did all he could to keep them alive; but 
again sees the outside world. He sacrifices ; hunger’s cruel pang and winter’s icy breath 
freedom and intercourse with his family and ; took them away. 
friends for a few paltry roubles a month,; “No, Kartina—no: one potato is as much 
which will be delivered to anyone to whom } as I can eat. I am not hungry—I could not 
he chooses to send them. Not a word, ; take another mouthful if I were to try.” 
though, concerning an employé, can be: Poor fellow—he was nearly starved; but 
gotten from any Government official. He} he knew there were but few potatoes left, 
might live twenty years after entering the } and he reasoned it would be better to leave 
works, or he might die the following day, ' them for Kartina and the children. 
and his family would be none the weal “T am tired, though, Kartina, and will 
unless the non-appearance of the monthly ‘ go to bed. Cheer up, little wife,” he said, 
stipend created a suspicion in their minds, } taking her tenderly in his arms: “the sun- 
Sometimes a worker endeavors to escape;{ shine may soon burst through the clouds, 
but he is always caught, and, as a warning | and our house again be flooded with light 
to others, instantly shot for his attempted and happiness. It is true that crops have 
treachery. ; failed and that I can get no work; but the 

Our story opens in Obvinsk, a little village | Blessed Virgin will see us through this 
about two hundred miles from the great} winter.” 
iron-works. It was October, and vagietinn' Kissing his wife and children good-night, 
of every kind had turned a reddish-brown— } he sought the rest he so much needed. He 
except the mosses and lichens, which seemed } closed his eyes—but not to sleep : it was to 
to cling closer to the rocks and boulders _in } think of the probability of seeing his family 
their endeavor to shield themselves from the ‘ starving and freezing, and to try to devise 
stiff east wind that came cold and cutting} some means by which he could avert that 
from the snow-covered Ural. ; terrible calamity. 

Petroff Norvitski entered his humble; When he rose in the morning, he appeared 
dwelling, as his wife Kartina placed their ; happier and more hopeful ; but he could not 
meagre supper of bread and potatoes upon ' conceal the fact that his cheerfulness was 
the little fir table, on which flickered and ; mostly assumed. 
flared a piece of candle from a small gourd; After eating his breakfast—which consisted 
which answered as a candlestick. / of one potato—he embraced his family with 

“Well, Petroff, what luck to-day?” his } more tenderness than usual; and, evading 
wife inquired, looking up with eyes red | : his wife’s question as to where he was going, 
as though from weeping. j he bade her be of good cheer and left the 

“None, Kartina—none,” answered her} house. When he was well out of sight of 
husband, sinking wearily into a chair.’ home, he sat down on a large rock .by the 
“T have walked all day,” he continued, : roadside, and, strong man as he was, he 
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bowed his head in his hands and sobbed ; built a fire, over which he cooked his ptar- 
like a child. migan; and, though he ate it without bread 
“Qh, my God! this is terrible!” he} or salt, he felt much strengthened afterward. 
moaned, while his frame shook like some; Sleeping in the cold night-air had given 
mighty fir swayed by an angry wind. “Oh, him a twinge of rheumatism, and he resolved 
Kartina! Kartina! how can I leave you} that he would not sleepin the hedge again 
and the children forever? Yes—it means } if he could help it. 
forever, Kartina; for no one yet has ever} As the great orb of day smilingly dipped 
escaped from the iron-works. But it means } below the western horizon, he began looking 
meat and bread for you and the little ones; } about him for some place in which to spend 
and, while my heart will almost break at } the night. When it grew so dark that it was 
being separated from you, I can have some } difficult to distinguish objects a hundred 
happiness from the thought that you are } yards away, he came to the large estate of 
not suffering from the pangs of hunger. {Count Romanoff. Passing wearily by the 
I know what it is to want food, for the great castle, with its turrets and battlements, 
gaunt wolf has long been gnawing at my ; he was highly elated at seeing a large barn 
vitals. Yes, I must do it, Kartina—or you } about one hundred yards from the highway. 
and our children will starve. Clambering over the fence as quickly as his 
“Good-bye, old rock,” he cried, in anguish, ; stiff and benumbed limbs would allow him, 
stooping and kissing the cold unresponsive } he slipped along a hedge to escape observa- 
stone; ‘you have witnessed my happiness } tion, and reaching the barn, climbed in at a 
in the past, you now witness my misery. It } low open window, and lying down in the new- 
was on you I sat, that beautiful spring morn- } mown hay, soon forgot his troubles in slum- 
ing, a dozen years ago, when all nature } ber. 
smiled and I told Kartina of my love. You ; It was nearly twelye o’clock when, being 
saw us folded in each other’s arms, our hearts } awakened by the sound of voices, he lay per- 
beating in unison. How happy I was then, } fectly quiet and listened. Just outside the 
how miserable I am now! My God! this:is } door, he could hear two men talking in low 
terrible, to be compelled to leave forever all ; tones. ' 


T love!” “This isn’t the stable,” he heard someone 
After a few minutes of uncontrollable grief, ; say. 
he removed all traces of his tears and strode; “No, confound it!” replied another. “I 


rapidly down the road. 
He begged a morsel or two of bread from 


remember now, the stables are back of the 
castle. We will go and take three of the 
serfs along the road, and, when night settled } best horses and carry them around by the 
over the valley, crawled into a hedgé, and, } lodge-gate. We will not only get a hand- 
from sheer exhaustion, soon fell asleep. The } some ransom for the count, but we will also 
sun was peeping over the Ural Mountains { have three of his best horses. It is now 
before he woke. Stiff and sore, he rose and } twelve o’clock, and we must be at the rendez- 
painfully wended his way toward the great} vous by three. Come, we have no time to 
iron-works. lose here !” 

The sun had crossed the meridian, the; Norvitski lay perfectly still until the sound 
shadows were lengthening, and not a mouth-} of their footsteps died away in the distance, 
ful of food had passed his lips, as everyone § when he rose, and, dropping out of the win- 
of whom he had asked a morsel to eat had } dow, noiselessly approached the castle and 
refused him. Suddenly the loud report of} pulled the large brass knocker. Its echoes 
a gun, several hundred yards away, rang out; had scarcely stopped reverberating through 
on the chilly air, and almost immediately } the great house when a servant came to the 
a ptarmigan fell dead at his feet. door and inquired what was wanted. 

“That was a lucky shot for me,” happily; “I must see your master at once,” replied 
exclaimed Petroff, picking up the bird and ; Petroff, in a low voice. 
thrusting it under his jacket. Looking; “You must come in the morning,” replied 
around to make sure that the hunter had not § the servant. ‘“ Master has long since retired, 
seen him, he hurried on, and, after covering fatigued with the chase of the day.” 

a mile or more, stopped by the roadside and: “I must see your master at once!” 
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wiienied Petroff. “I may save his life. 1 As the sontinl feet uiseteatiiils the dine 
Go and deliver my order!” he commanded. } ; leading to the large hall, the count threw 

Seeing from Norvitski’s excited manner ‘the cloak from the lamp, and three voices 
that something of importance required the called out simultaneously : 
count’s immediate attention, the servant; “Attempt to defend yourselves and you 
hastily departed. Returning in a few min- are dead men!” 
utes, he admitted Petroff and conducted} The brigands, with revolvers in their 
him to the count, who had slipped into a hands, turned quickly around; but, seeing 
dressing-gown and was sitting on the side themselves covered by three Russian cavalry- 
of the bed. { pistols, offered no resistance and suffered 

“Well, fellow, what brings you here at} themselves to be disarmed and bound. In 
such an unseemly hour?” asked the count, } the pocket of one was found a bottle of 
in an exasperated voice. chloroform, which was to be used in putting 
“Your own security,” replied Petroff, ; the count to sleep before removing him from 
boldly. He then, in as few words as possible, } the house. 
related his story. ; “Norvitski,” said the count, “you are a 

“Well, that is audacity, in truth,” said} wealthy man. There are twenty thousand 
the count, in a tone of surprise. “I was} roubles offered for the capture of these men, 
captured once by brigands in Kroski’s Pass, } who are the most desperate brigands that ever 
and had to pay a round sum for my freedom; } cursed Russia. Yes, sir—there is a reward 
but I never thought of anyone’s entering the } of twenty thousand roubles offered for their 
castle to commit such a deed. Perhaps we | capture, and you shall have every copeck of 
will reverse things this time.” } it. Why, man, what are you crying about?” 

The servant who had answered Petroff 's | “For joy!” replied Petroff. “I was on 
knock was summoned, and to him the count my way to enter the Government iron-works. 
told the tale. }I could not see my family starve. Now— 

“There is no use in alarming the house- ; thanks to the Blessed Virgin !—I can return 
hold,” he said; “we three can easily take } to Kartina and the children, whom I never 
them. They will effect an entrance by way ' expected to see again.” 
of the butlery, and, as soon as they are well; “That you shall,” said the count, “and 
in the house, we must capture. them.” : in my finest sledge.” 

Plans were laid, and the three noiselessly; The astonished villagers could scarcely 
descended to the butlery, the count leading ; believe their eyes when they saw the splendid 
the way with a lamp, over which was thrown } equipage, with footmen and outriders, stop 
a large cloak se that its rays could not be: in front of Norvitski’s humble dwelling and 
seen. Secreting themselves in different parts }a footMan assist Petroff to alight. Great 
of the room, they nervously awaited develop- } was Kartina’s happiness at the return of 
ments. > her husband, far greater than he: surprise— 

Soon after the clocks in the castle struck } though she did not know where he had 
one, a file was heard, swiftly and almost noise- ; gone, nor could anyone tell her which 
lessly going through the iron casement. In direction he had taken. 
thirtyfive or forty minutes—though it seemed} To-day, there is no happier man in Russia 
an age to the watchers—part of the casement } than Petroff. 
was removed and a cat-like tread was heardin} The brigands received their just deserts, 
the room, followed immediately by another. ; being exiled for life to the mines of Siberia. 
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TO A FRIEND ON HER WEDDING-DAY. 


BY MRS. PIDSLEY. 


PLEASANT be the path before you, Loving hearts to greet your coming, 
Sunny skies above your head; ; Kindly hands to press your own; 
Not a cloud to veil the sunshine— ; Not a doubt and not a shadow— 


Only roses where you tread. 


Only sunshine in your home. 
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OF DAGMA. 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 282. 


V. 

1ROM this hour, the | 
i intercourse hebwoen 
Dagma and her 





was a busy man—a 
lawyer, dabbling a 
little in politics—an 
ardent American. 
He generally breakfasted before his mother, 
the children, and Dagma, waiting only long 
enough to give his mother her morning kiss, 
and then hastening away downstairs, across 
the paved hall below, and over the court- 
yard, his coat-tails flying in the March wind, 
so lost in thought that he sometimes passed 
his best friend without speaking. 


To Dagma, he was altogether a new experi- } 
ence—a volume, whose language was almost ; 
unknown—the little known, unattractive. He ; 


seemed indeed a machine—a great powerful 
machine—regularly grinding its daily work. 
On Sunday, the machine relaxed a little— 
sat on the lower gallery by the parlor window 
reading the paper, walked in to breakfast 
with the children, talked with the mother, 
deigned even to ask how the little ones pro- 
gressed with their French, and, after break- 
fast, went dutifully to ten o’clock Mass at the 
Cathedral, watching carefully the mother’s 
steps if they walked, or helping her courte- 
ously into the carriage if they drove. 


Dagma had been asked to go with them to | 


church, but said truly she preferred early 


Mass; and, during the three Sundays which } 


had already slipped away since her coming, : 
Chancellor, barely glancing up from the 


morning paper, had seen her slim figure pass | 
through the narrow gateway, and, prayer-book } 


in hand, walk soberly over the gray stones. 
She was always quiet and unobtrusive, 
never appearing downstairs except for break- 


fast, or her daily walks with the children, or ; 


an hour’s loitering with them in the summer- 


cousin was limited } 
to scarcely more than } 
daily greetings. He } 


; house—sometimes, indeed, going out with her 
prayer-book, ev idently wending her way to 
{the not distant Cathedral. Once or twice, 
; Mrs. Goudain had asked her to go. driving 
when the children went ; but Dagma refused, 
saying she preferred to stay home. 

One evening, the house seemed more 
brightly lighted than usual, and, looking 
; down from the gallery before her room, the 
} poor exile saw people passing along the 
{paths of the courtyard. She bent forward 

as she sat, placed her clasped hands on the 
; iron rail, set her chin upon them, and watched 
these unknown phantoms below. She recog- 
nized her Cousin Chancellor, the tallest man 
and the largest. On his arm hung a woman 
—the white dress catching the light of the 
lamp and the feathery shadows of the palm 
beside which they stood talking. 

“Roselle, Roselle,” called someone. 

And the girl on her cousin’s arm turned, 
greeting the speaker. 

“Ah, she has 
Dagma. 

How often she had heard the name on her 
aunt’s lips—‘‘ Roselle de Maurier,” the girl 
who danced like a grace, and played grandly 
on the piano, and sang so that the heart was 
ravished. She had gone to visit another 
friend, her aunt had said, but would return 
} to spend the rest of the spring in her home. 
} After a while, Dagma went quietly into her 
chamber, and, lighting her lamp, sat down to 
’ read, 

“Father said books were our best friends, 
and he was right,” she whispered. 

She finished the volume that night, and, 
next morning early, crept down to the library 
; to replace it and others she had finished. 
The library, on the same floor as the parlor, 
was yet on the further side of the house. 
> Though early, the shutters were opened. 
The girl walked quietly into the room and 
} went at once to the book-case whence she 
had taken the volumes. The lock did not. 


so come, then,” thought 


} work easily, and she turned to lay the books 
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free. As she turned, she faced her cousin. 

“T beg your pardon,” she said, hastily. 
“T did not know there was anyone here. 
Aunt Goudain told me to help myself. I 
will come again,” she added, moving to leave, 
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on the table, so that both hands might be; “It is not unhealthy,” she retorted, looking 


steadily upward into his face, though the 
blood dyed her cheeks and even her brow. 

; Father allowed me to read philosophy, and 

father allowed me to read George Sand.” 

} “But not this—not this,” cried Chancellor, 


as she saw a strange gentleman step from one } striking the book with his great forefinger, 


of the alcoves. 

“Will you make the introduction? Or 
shall I make it myself?” asked the gentle- 
man. 


He was rather tall, and dark, and decidedly ‘ 


‘distinguished-looking. 

“When one is to be a guest in the fam- 
ily—” he went on. 

“My cousin, Dagma Goudain,” inter- 
rupted Chancellor, just as if he had said: 
“ Here is a chair.” 

“Dagma, this is Mr. De Maurier. He 
arrived this morning from his plantation. 
You have heard my mother mention his 
sister.” 

“And how do you do, mademoiselle?” 
asked Mr. De Maurier. “Ma foi, but you 
are an early bird.” 

He held forth his hand as he spoke, and 
Dagma laid her little soft fingers an instant 
in the palm. 

“Tam always early when I come for books,” 
she answered, and, turning, lifted her hands 


‘ “nor this,” striking the one below, with dis- 
; dain. 

{ “J have never read those before, it is true,” 
: said Dagma, “ but—” 

; “You shall never read them again in this 
‘ house—nor anything like them,” interrupted 
’ Chancellor, coolly. 

; “J ean buy them at any book-store, if I 
‘ wish,” said Dagma, shrugging her shoulders. 
; “But you will not,” asserted Chancellor, 
‘ “when I tell you that one strikes at your 
{ faith, and the other drags your heart’s purity 
‘ through filth.” 

’ “There are, of George Sand, some which 
{are lovely and are quite for mademoiselle,” 
interposed De Maurier, pitying the embarrass- 
{ment covering the young face before the 
} stern Mentor. “If mademoiselle will allow, 
} I will choose. It will be a delight. Made- 
} moiselle reads French ?” 

; “Oh, yes,” said Dagma, following him to 
} another book-case and relieved to pass from 
} the harsh regard of her cousin. 








to unlock the door. “Ah, this one—it is all that is beautiful; 
“Pardon,” he cried, springing forward. ; and this one—you may have this one. Only 
“There is not strength enough in those small ; these two are permissible,” exclaimed De 
hands.” } Maurier, drawing forth two volumes. “We 
“But you are mistaken,” objected Dagma. } will try, Chancellor and I, to keep the dew 
“They are very strong hands. They have | of the morn on the bud, while it is a bud and 
held the reins of very strong horses,” and } while it is yet morning,” he continued, with 
she moved to pick up her books. a courteous bow, yet carfully closing and 
“Pardon,” said De Maurier, “but has not } locking the doors and handing the key to 


mademoiselle made a mistake? These are } Chancellor, who soberly dropped it, without 





all the philosophy, and, I think me, it is not 
the philosophy that a young lady generally 
takes by preferment.” 

“T have not made a mistake,” she said, 
curtly, and stretched out her hand, intending 
to take the books. 

“Excuse me,” interposed Chancellor, pick- 
ing up both volumes, that portentous cleft 
between the brows deepening as he exam- 
ined the titles. “Umph—George Sand and 
German philosophy. Great heaven! Where 
did you get such taste? What a mixture! 
What an unhealthy dose!” 

He stood looming above her, like a judge 
over a criminal. 


; remark, into his pocket. . 

; She glanced toward the locked book-case of 
philosophy. She did want very much to read 
: “Darwin’s Voyage round the World.” The 
; title shone forth in gold letters through the 
‘glass, but she would not ask—she would 
‘not make a single request from that hard 
} cousin and have him look down at her and 
‘ listen, with that cleft between the stern eyes. 
; “And is mademoiselle going so soon?” 
; asked De Maurier. “Mais—listen. Do not 


depart. I hear mysister. Ah, Roselle—and 


: how hast thou been, these two weeks?” asked 


‘ the brother, giving a kiss to each cheek. 
And you, Eugene?” 


“Well. 
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“As thou seest, quite well. Mais—come. { strangers by instinct,” she concluded, looking 

I would introduce thee to Mademoiselle ; toward her host. 
Goudain. Mademoiselle—my sister.” “ Henceforth, Dagma, if you have business 
Dagma, who had stood quietly waiting, in any such part of the city, you will send 


bent her head slightly. {a servant,” said Chancellor, regarding her 
“‘Good-morning, Miss Roselle,” said Chan- } gravely. “Do you understand? It is highly 

cellor, extending his hand frankly. } improper—I cannot imagine what business 
Dagma watched. } could—” 


So, he could smile. It was for her he} “Pray, do not try to imagine,” interposed 
reserved the stern eye and the heavy frown. ; Dagma, carelessly. ‘“ You would never suc- 

She made another attempt to go, but-was ; ceed, and I certainly will not tell. Ah, here 
again prevented. ; are the children. Mr. De Maurier, these are 

“T think,” said Miss De Maurier, address- ; my little scholars. You will see how much 
ing her directly, “I think I have seen you : they have learned of your dear French.” 
somewhere before.” } She drew the children forward. 

She was no taller than Dagma, so that! “I wish that girl were a thousand miles 
their faces were quite on a level. The head} away,” thought Chancellor, considerably 
was rather well shaped, and the luxuriant startled by the revelations of the past hour. 
dark locks loosely gathered together gave it }“I don’t want to worry the mother— but 
a fine turn. The complexion was smooth } something must be done. She is the most 
and clear, but a hooked nose, rather sharp } vexing creature I ever knew.” 
chin, and glassy blue eyes made altogether : 
a face which recalled the pictures Dagma } Wit, 
remembered having seen, when a child, of} AFTER the coming of the De Mauriers, 
the selfish and spiteful Cinderella sisters. } life was not quite what it had been before. 
For the rest, a good figure was set off by the | The house was much gayer, and Dagma, who 
most becoming of morning-toilettes in pale-} had hitherto eaten her breakfast in almost 
blue. unbroken silence, rarely taking part in the 

“Seen me before?” repeated Dagma, inquir- ; conversation, now found herself obliged 
ingly, each word touched with that slight} to answer the questions and parry the 
foreign tone which no one could exactly } remarks of young De Maurier. She spoke 
locate, but which floated perceptibly around } as little as possible. 





her every look and motion. ¢ Twice he had joined her when she was 
“Yes, I do not think I am mistaken. You walking with the children. 
were coming out of an old courtyard—j; It was the fourth Sunday after her arrival 


rather an odd-looking place—wasn’t it Conti} and early morning. The street stretched 
—Bienville—some one of those old streets? ; narrow, gray, and cool, for the sun had not 
We were driving—Madame Lancier and I— ; yet peered down ’twixt the high houses, but 
when you came to the gateway and stood an; a motley crowd hastened along the damp 
instant, talking with an old man—a work- } sidewalks. Saloon-doors stood open, the 
man, apparently—he wore an apron.” {fumes of night-orgies, like the breath of 

“Yes,” said Dagma, “I remember. I had } drunken men, streaming out on the fresh air. 
been obliged to go to see him on business.” } The Sunday law had not yet been passed, 
She spoke calmly, but colored violently. {and keepers prepared for high festivals. 
She’ knew well that her cousin was watching Men and boys, with brooms, swept out sand 
her. “You have a good memory, Made-} and cards and half-burnt cigars, and the 
moiselle De Maurier.” : birds inside sang through their wire cages, 

“ Perhaps—but it’s rather unusual to see} as the sweet air blew over them. Great 
a well-dressed person, or perhaps I ought to; warehouses, with big doors closed, and ‘the 
say a young girl, in such a place,” said Miss } straw and paper of the week’s business scat- 
De Maurier, pulling up the lace about her } tered over bricks and gutters, loomed gloomily 
slender throat, “and then your deep mourn-{ upward. Now and then, a street-car tinkled 
ing,” she added, “and something a little ; along. Men, women, and boys, with baskets, 
peculiar about your appearance. I recog-' hastened toward the French market, and 
nized you as a stranger—I believe I know ‘ young girls and ladies—poor women and poor 
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men—hurried, prayer-book and rosary in 
hand, toward the sacred precincts of the } 
Cathedral. Dagma, with these, walked : 
slowly onward. ; 

It was a shadowy walk—not unlike the } 
young girl’s life. So at least thought De. 
Maurier, as he marked the slight graceful 
figure, in its deep mourning, passing slowly 
down the twilight street. 

The sun was lying in pale-amber on the gar- 
den stretching back of the Cathedral. Dagma 
paused a moment, to look at the dewy freshness 
of tree and flower. Already several beggars 
were seated on the bricked walk, resting their 
backs against the fence and extending little ; 
tin cups, while whining their woes. She 
dropped a coin into one extended cup, and | 
then walking soberly onward, passed from the } 
sunlight into the grayness of Cathedral Alley, } 
running ’twixt the sacred edifice and the 
Spanish Cabildo or court-house. It was } 
almost chilly here. ‘The wind swept keen over } 
the latticed front of the priest’s house. A} 
thin line of people trickled through the nar- } 
row side-door. Dagma, joining, passed within ' 
to the family pew, entered, closed the door, 
and, kneeling, gazed forward and upward. 
She had placed a white rosebud in the crépe 
ruche around her neck, and it might have been 
the blooming forth of the heart beneath—so 
pure the eyes lifted heavenward, so sweet the | 
breath of worship rising from that flower face. } 

De Maurier, behind a pillar, gazed spell- ; 
bound. 

“Do you often worship like that?” he 
asked, joining her as she passed again into } 
the sunlight, golden now with the strength 
of the young day. 

“What do you mean? 

“So earnest, yes.” 

“ Karnest ?” repeated the girl, in low ques- 
tioning voice. “ Where else, if not when 
we talk to our Christ?” 

“And your philosophy has not taught } 
you—” 

“My philosophy is one thing—my religion 
is another,” interrupted Dagma. “And, after 
all, take the old philosophers—take Marcus } 
Atrelius—” 

“Ah, mademoiselle,” exclaimed De Mau- ; 
rier, lifting a pleading hand, “but stop. It 
is a great fright that you make for me. If; 
you did not have such a very little nose, and } 
such a mouth like one rosebud, I should { 
be scared—yes.” 
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“Why ?” asked Dagma, gravely. 
“Marcus Aurelius and all that philosophy 
;—all that metaphysic you read. Ma foi— 
} it makes my hair stand up.” 

“And what has my little nose to do with 
all this?” asked Dagma, puzzled. 

“Bien—it says: ‘She is not so very big. 
She is only a little demoiselle, who has tried 








; to swim in the profound waters and who can- 


not, but just floats around on the top, yes.’” 
“Ah,” retorted Dagma, with a charming 
smile, “but I swim better than you think. 


; I—” here her voice faltered—“I had a good 
, teacher. 


Mr. De Maurier, I wish—” she 
stopped an instant, as when a spirited horse 


; stands with a waver before a fence which he 


would fain spring over—“I am going to be 
very rude.” 

“But I think that is not possible,” he 
said, smiling. 

“Yes, it is possible. I am going to ask 
you never to join me again.” 

The last words were spoken rapidly. 

“Never to join you again?” repeated the 
; young Creole, as if the words were those of 
a foreign tongue, and he trying to interpret 
“Ah, then,” his face brightening, as 
he thought the translation discovered— 
“then you do not consider, that, without a 


} chaperone—” 


“Oh, no—not that,” interrupted Dagma, 
hurriedly. “I have prepared to live a year 
in my uncle’s house, according as I wish—in 
retirement—just doing my work for the chil- 


: dren—just not knowing any friends of the 
‘ family—just not speaking to any friends of 
; the family, except when I must, and—you 


make me break the rule I have laid down.” 
Her voice, in its hesitation and pretty 


pauses, sounded like the liquid breaking of 
; a stream against rocks. 


De Maurier stole a glance at her downcast 
face. He could not understand. 


“And why do I change this rule? And, if 


I change it, why may I not change it?’ he 


asked. 

“T cannot tell you,” she replied, sighing. 
“T ask only that you will do what I wish. 
It—it is a vow.” 

“A vow? But that is a hard vow, made- 


{ moiselle, which keeps me from your side.” 


He looked forward as he spoke. There 
they all were—the saloons, and the tall 
houses touched with light now, and the 
balconies, and high-fenced courtyards, and 
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cobble-paved street, the gray curb-stones, and } 
green gutters—yes, there they all were, but 
it was a new scene. This strangely tinted 
girl—with her mind so strangely tinted, and 
her queer pretty ways and innocent soul 
shining out in the Cathedral light, and walk- 
ing beside him with her proud little foot just 
spurning the ground—she had touched the | 
old scene with her grace, and tinted it with 
new tints. What a spirit-bloom she would 
throw over his old home on the Mississippi! 
“Have you ever been on a plantation in 
Louisiana?” he asked, following the bent of | 
his thoughts. 
She repeated the question, wondering— ‘ 
then shook her head in denial. 
“But I will speak French,” he exclaimed. ' 
Then he commenced, and told her about 
his home, well pleased to see the sympathy 
with which she listened. 
By this time, they were almost at the court- } 
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to-morrow, it will be farewell!” he said, in 
his liquid Spanish, while ardently regarding 
Dagma. ‘And for how long?” 

“T do not know,” answered the girl, wist- 
fully. “Perhaps one year—perhaps in less 
time, I may complete the work which has 
brought me here. I wish I could go home 
with you, Antoine.” 

“ But you will come some day—some day, 
Dagma. You will let me know when you 
are ready?” he urged, taking her hand in 
parting. 

At this moment, two wandering street- 
musicians outside commenced playing, on 
some poor string-instruments, a Mexican 


‘ waltz. The tune was familiar, and, as Antoine 


held Dagma’s hand, he beat his foot, keeping 
time to the air. It floated about them both, 
bringing memories of the past. 

A thrill crept over Dagma It was as 
though the music had crept into her veins. 


yard gate. Suddenly, Dggma’s eyes dis- {Every pulse vibrated, yet not with joy— 
tended like soft balls of light, and all the rather with grief—grief wild and disconsolate 
young face burst into a glory of joy. ; and hopeless—grief for the dead father—grief 
“Antoine, Antoine, Antoine,” she cried, | for the dead past—grief for her life: parted, 
and both hands were extended to a lithe {and perhaps forever, from the dear far-off 
dark youth who was coming toward them. home—and the music became as a memory 
De Maurier stood a moment, but he was ; from that sweet past—a voice—a cry. 
forgotten—forgotten save that, as he opened! Unconsciously, her little feet fell into 
the gate for them to pass through, she turned } rhythm with the beat of Antoine’s—her eyes, 
her radiant face, saying gayly: “An old friend } gazing into his, were charmed with the mem- 
has come. I shall not want breakfast—tell ; ories she read there. He too thought of 
my aunt, please.” ; those dead evenings—that dead faiher—that 
De Maurier saw her lead him to the sum- } far-off home—and then, before she knew, his 
mer-house. What she said, he could not } arms were about her, and, as two beings 


2 


divine, for the two spoke Spanish. 

But it was only: “Come hither, Antoine. ; 
The fountain plays, and we can fancy almost } 
—can we not?—that we are home in the old 
courtyard—with the humming-birds buzzing } 
over the flowers, and Pedro singing as he } 
works, and the wind blowing soft through } 
the tall grass.” 

And, when the family passed, going to 
church, there they sat, side by side. 





Vaz. 
THE gray shadows of evening rested on the | 
courtyard, but a rose-hue fell from the sky } 
above, touched with the glow of the sun set- | 
ting far out Canal Street. 
Antoine lingered a moment on the flagged | 
walk. 
“But three hours with you this morning, 
Dagma, and but two hours now, and so, ’ 


{swept into another world, they floated over 
the paved courtyard, floated round and round 
the ever-playing fountain, floated into the 
summer-house and out through the other 
end and back again, and so to the old pome- 
granate shading the Virgin; and, like a rich 
blossom from the pomegranate, Dagma’s face 


‘ rested on Antoine’s arm—rich and dewy and 


rosy, the starry eyes gleaming as if a ray 
from the past touched them with moonlight, 


; and so, before Antoine knew, almost—he had 
: kissed Dagma. 


Then indeed the girl returned to the pres- 
ent. With a little cry of dismay, she slipped 


from his arms and stood before him —lips 
‘ parted, breath coming quick, eyes startled. 

“T did not mean to—I was dreaming— 
forgive me,” cried Antoine, while the waltz, 
charmless now to both, rang softly yet into 
the twilight. 
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“Forgive you?” cried Dagma, pressing her } are not accountable to me, you mean that you 
hand over her loudly beating heart—“ forgive ; are accountable to my mother.” 
you? Yes, Antoine, yes; but I cannot as} The words were low, but each cut distinct, 
easily forgive myself.” } like a sharp knife. 

“What is the meaning of this, Dagma?”: “Indeed, no—I meant only that I was 

The girl did not even start, but, recognizing ; accountable to my own conscience and—to 
her cousin’s voice, let her hand fall, stiffened ; my father.” 
into her usual proud bearing, and looked at; There was a slight softening of tone and 
him, her gray eyes wide opened, the lids well | a slight hesitation, as this last word left her 
lifted. Her self-control was something } lips. 
strange, for anyone near would have noted; “Then let me tell you,” retorted Chan- 
that the blood, all responsive to inner emotion, cellor, “that you have failed in your duty to 
deepened so that the little ears even glowed ; both.” 
red against the dusk hair. He stood before} “Stop!” interrupted Dagma, her voice 
her, stern, an accuser, his big form towering | trembling with anger; “you must not say 


in the gray and rose light. that! You—” 

“Ask me,” exclaimed Antoine, in Spanish,; “But I will, for it is true, and I never hes- 
and stepping forward, his face blazing, his ; itate to speak the truth,” cried Chancellor, 
eyes flashing. looking down mercilessly on the young girl. 


“Pardon me,” said Chancellor, looking ; “What! You do not consider it unseemly 
calmly on both, and understanding fully } to dance, when you yet wear these heavy 
Antoine’s expressive gesture. “I have noth- } badges of mourning—to dance and to kiss, 
ing to do with your friend, Dagma, till you} or to be kissed, in this public manner, 
answer. I wish to know whether of your ; regardless of what the servants may think— 
own accord you have danced in this unseemly } regardless of what my guests may think? 
manner—I wish to know whether of your } Perhaps these exhibitions are the-style where 
own accord you received the kiss I saw so} you have lived—let me assure you, Dagma, 


publicly given.” they are not the style here. Have you 
“T do not consider myself accountable to nothing to say? Nothing?” 
you, Chancellor,” retorted Dagma; “and? “Nothing,” said Dagma, “nothing, for 


as for my friend, Mr. Guiata, he is answer- { you would not understand. You cannot 
able only to me for whatever he may have ; comprehend that it was rather grief—” 
done.” “Grief?” interposed Chancellor, “grief? 
“And you are satisfied?” persisted Chan- } You surely do not realize what you are say- 
cellor, the ominous cleft deepening between ; ing, Dagma. Grief does not give such 
his contracted brows. ; joyous life to form and face. You were the 
“He is an old friend, Antoine Guiata—he } very incarnation of joy. Grief!” he repeated, 
has asked forgiveness and I have forgiven } scornfully. 
him,” answered the girl, with well-ensumed | “Let me pass,” said the young girl, put- 
indifference. “Come, Antoine,” she resumed, ting forth both little hands, as if to ward off 
in her melodious Spanish, “I must send you } a blow, and stepping. one side, hoping thus to 
off. Good -bye— good-bye till to-morrow escape. 
morning.” “No,” said Chancellor, moving his posi- 
She had her way as usual, and Antoine, } tion, “I will not let you pass—I will not 
the thunder-cloud on his face, and a storm } let you go till you have made me a promise 
raging in his heart, found himself beyond the } that this evening’s scene shall not be 
high wall, the little gate closed behind, and } repeated.” 
before him the narrow street stretching up} “If that is all, let me pass,” pleaded the 
and down in the twilight. girl, in a low voice. 
Meanwhile, within, Dagma, having closed; “And the scene will never be repeated?” 
and locked the gate, turned to walk back to } persisted her cousin. 
the house. “The scene will never be repeated—I have 
“T suppose,” said her cousin, stepping } vowed to myself,” she added. 
before her and purposely blocking the way,; “Of course,” continued Chancellor, “I 
“T suppose, Dagma, when you say that you ‘shall consider it necessary to inform my 
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willingly spare her the knowledge, but the 
careless tongues of servants—” 

“T understand,” said Dagma, bitterly. 
“You may spare yourself the trouble. I 
will myself tell your mother.” 

“And moreover,’ went on her accuser, 
“ moreover, I must tell you that it was a weak 
yielding to temptation—it was—” 

“You will please not say what it was,” 
cried Dagma, lifting her head and looking 
at him with sparkling eyes, “for you do not 
know—you cannot understand. I am sorry 
that Antoine kissed me, but I am glad that I 
danced—glad—glad—do you hear? It was 
a breath from home—it was— Why do I 
try to explain? You—your cold heart— 
your cold nature—you cannot understand. 
You are all filled with the ice and the snow 
that our ancestor brought down from the 
North in his veins, and I—he has given me 
only his strength—his will. I thank him for 
that.” 

“T think we will go in now, Dagma,” he 
said, quietly. 

He had determined that she should never 
again see him ruffled. Example was a great 
deal—especially the example of a strong 
man to a young girl. 

Oh, wise Chancellor! 





VIII. 

DagGMA walked before him in silence and 
mounted the staircase. A servant had lit the 
lamp in the upper hall, but.the parlor was 
comparatively dark. Through the _half- 
drawn portiére, she could perceive her aunt, 
seated not far from’a window—head and pro- 
file sharply cut against the gray light. 

Chancellor was surprised to see that his 
cousin did not continue her way toward the 
fourth story, but, passing before him, entered 
the parlor. 

There was a faint odor of flowers in the 
big room, and the very air seemed to have 
caught here the grace of picture and bronze 
and art beauties strewn around. Dagma 
seemed, herself, a bit of work suited to all 
there, as she stood, her proud young head 
lifted, the budding flower-like form showin« 
dark outlines in the dusk—one hand touch- 
ing the old high-backed French chair, near 
which she had paused. 

“Aunt Goudain,” she said, the voice pecul- 
iarly clear, “I have just committed a great 
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‘ courtyard, with Antoine Guiata.” 

A silence, broken only by the moving of 
}'a stool, as Chancellor seated himself not far 
‘ from his mother. 

/ “Your son said it would be necessary to 
tell you,” went on Dagma, “and I told him I 
would tell you myself.” 

“ What apology can you offer for such an 

indiscretion ?”” 

: “None,” replied Dagma; “at least, none 

: that you would understand. Antoine is an 
old friend, and we had often danced by the 
waltz the street-musicians were playing, and,” 

{shrugging her shoulders, “it seemed quite 

natural to dance with him again.” 

“T must tell you, Dagma,” went on Mrs. 
Goudain, with no breaking or hastening of 
‘ the slow words, “that I have been surprised 
at your conduct all day. This Antoine 
} Guiata is an old friend ?” 

“T have known him all my life,” replied 
Dagma. 

“ Whether you have known him ail your 
life, or not one hour,” continued Mrs. Gou- 
dain, still waving her fan, “it was your duty 
to introduce him to me and to your cousin— 
it was your duty to receive him here or in 
the library, rather than in the courtyard.” 

“Why ?” asked the girl, simply. 

“Why ?” repeated Mrs. Goudain, and now 
the fan really rested quite still an instant. 
“T should think your own sense—natural 
sense—would tell you,” she added, and the 
fan resumed its swaying. 

“ My natural sense told me,” said Dagma, 
“that my friend loved the courtyard better 
than the house, because it was more like 
home—that his knowledge of English is so 
imperfect, he would have found no pleasure 
in meeting strangers, and especially his visit 
; was to me, and to no one-else.” 

{ “Tam quite willing to grant all you say,” 

; responded Mrs. Goudain, “ but there is a cer- 

; tain fitness of things, at which we should 

, also look—something beside mere facts. You 

‘ received your young friend this morning, and 

}again this evening—I think I may say that 
you have been with him at least five hours 

‘to-day. You even waited in the summer- 

house for his second visit.” 

; “Oh, yes,” assented the young girl, care- 

i lessly. “I told him I would be there. [ 

‘ thought it no harm if I took my book and 
sat there, and waited there till he came. He’s 
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going away to-morrow—I have said all I had { not sini, paused and swayed round more 
to say—I have told your son that I will } gracefully. 
never commit the indiscretion again.” > “JT wish to tell you ‘that this must never 

She was about to move, but, as the servant | occur again. My household is not conducted 
at this moment lit the chandelier above, its ; after the plan of Texan Mexican households. 
light fell full on her cousin’s face. The face ’ I suppose this Antoine Guiata is an admirer 
itself might have been carved from stone— ora lover. It would be far more honorable 
only the blue eyes lifted full toward Dagma, ; if he came to your proper guardians and—” 
in cool searching gaze, made the girl pause,, “You must not say one word against 

. No, I have not said all,” she commenced, ° ; Antoine, Aunt Goudain,” exclaimed Dagma, 
“J— a new light in her eyes and her head crested 

There was a rustle of silk—a perfume of | like some innocent creature brought to bay. 
attar of roses. Dagma did not move her } “He is the friend of my childhood, and, as 
head, though she ceased speaking. ; for honor—there is not anyone—not anyone 

“Oh, Mrs. Goudain, can you tell me} in the wide world—who has more honor than 
where Eugene has gone? Méchant! he} Antoine. And as for loving me—oh, yes, 
told me he would write mamma this eve, } he loves me; he does not care who knows. 
and I don’t believe— Ah, Eugene—so there And he has told my guardian—he has told 
you are! What is the matter? You seem;my father. There is not anything more 
actually hiding behind that screen.” requisite.” 

“Your eyes are wonderful, ma belle’; She looked full at her aunt as she spoke. 
exclaimed De Maurier, coming forward from }She did not see Miss De Maurier’s half- 
the curtained window, and laughing as he } scornful smile, nor the brother’s eager watch- 
met his sister. “I hows been made into an ing of the lovely changeable face—like a soft 
eavesdropper, and I have been made to hear ; landscape under the passing of lights and 
all the pretty confessions of Mademoiselle } shadows of cloud and sun—nor her cousin’s 
Dagma; and now—ma foi! but I can hear | bent brows with the eyes beneath, grave in 
no more!” : their silent distaste. 

“You may hear all that I have to say,”;} “I suppose, then, you are engaged,” said 
said Dagma, half turning her lovely head, | Mrs. Goudain, calmly; “and I must censure 
and gleaming like a star as she stood in ; you because—” 
the pale-pink light. “Perhaps you saw; “Engaged? But no,” interrupted Dagma, 
from the window; it is quite probable. } a startled look creeping into her green eyes. 
I was about to say, Aunt Goudain, that, } “I have not thought of such a thing. I do 
while we were dancing, Antoine kissed me. } not love Antoine—I do not— But,” she 
It was altogether an accident and a mis- | added, breaking off suddenly, “this is all 
take,” she added, looking defiantly at her} very silly. I have made my confession, 
cousin, “and he was very sorry afterward.” , Aunt Goudain—and good-night.” 





“Kissed you?” repeated Mrs. Goudain,; De Maurier sprang forward, to draw aside 
holding her fan still and allowing the ; the portiére as she passed out. 
regularly-arched brows to rise a little on} “Why don’t you stay down here? Why 


the high smooth forehead. ; do you go away?” he asked, following her 
“Let us go,” exclaimed Miss De Maurier, : into the hall and to the foot of the stairway. 


looking toward her brother, and rising, as, “I am going where I am happiest,” said 
she spoke, from the chair into which she Dagma, floating upward. 
had gracefully fallen. “‘ But that is one cruel speech,” exclaimed 


““T have no more confessions to make,” ; De Maurier. 
said Dagma, turning her eyes away from’ She did not answer-—did not even throw 
her cousin and smiling blandly on brother , down a parting glance, as he stood watching ; 
and sister, “so you will not be shocked and, when she had quite disappeared, he 





again.” returned to the parlor. 
And now she took her hand from the tall 
chair-back and turned to leave the room. £%. 
“Dagma!” ; A FEW clouds were floating in the sky. 


If the girl had been a zephyr, she could) Dagma saw them, as she stepped on the 
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gallery—and her book was in the summer- 
house, and it might rain through the night, 


and what should she do? If the book had } 
been her own, she would have risked the : 


loss; but it was one of a valuable set 
belonging to the library. 

“There is no help,” said the girl, wearily : 
“T must go for it.” 

She crept downstairs—her little feet fall- 
ing like leaves, softly, from step to step. 
She paused a moment on the lower step 
by the first hallway below, and peered forth. 
There was no one near—the portiére was 
almost drawn across the door. She sped 
quietly over the hall, down the lower stair- 
case, under the upper gallery, and, edging 
along the house-wall and the Ali-Baba jars 
and the brick side-walls heavily hung with 
vines, passed the Virgin in her niche, and, 
entering the summer-house, secured the book. 

Just as she stepped forward to return, 
intending to edge again within the shadows 
of the protecting walls, steps and voices 
drew near. Her cousin was accompanying 
a departing guest to the gate of the court- 
yard. She watched him, as he walked across 
the open space. She thought she would have 
time to reach the stairway before he returned, 
but the parting was short, and, just as 
Dagma gained the Ali-Baba jars, her cousin 
locked the gate and stepped into the light of 
the opening. 

“T will wait here till he goes on,” thought } 
the girl, drawing close under the shadow, 
slipping behind one of the tall jars, and sit- 
ting down on a little shelf fixed against the 
wall, where the children kept boxes of ferns. 

Alas, he did not goon. He reached the 
edge of the shadow thrown by the magnolia 
and then he turned and walked by the Ali- 
Baba jars. 

Had he seen her hiding? Was he coming 
to drag her forth, and to tell her that she had 
committed another great indiscretion, crouch- 
ing there in the darkness? 

He passed on. Dagma frowned. Should | 
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‘nance for the meeting. She knew just how 
; he would stand and look down on her. 

Presently there were other steps on the 

stairway—rapid yet manly. Chancellor lifted 
‘ his head, when they struck the paved stones, 
;and De Maurier, passing quickly near Dagma, 
; joined his friend. 
; “T have come down to see you, Chancellor. 
Will you have the kindness to listen to a case 
which I wish to present to you?” asked De 
Maurier, his tone strangely grave. 

“Go on,” responded Chancellor, briefly. 

“The case is,” said De Maurier, suddenly 
throwing away his freshly lighted cigar, clasp- 
ing his hands behind his back, and looking 
earnestly at his friend’s face, “the case is, 
Chancellor, an affair of the heart.” 

Here Dagma stood up and looked wildly 
forth, wishing herself away. Surely now 
they would go into the summer-house and 
sit down, and leave the place free for her 
escape. 

“My dear De Maurier,” said the cousin’s 
voice, “excuse me. I am not capable of 
advising. I have taken no diploma in the 
court of love.” 

“Mais, you are too quick,” objected De 
Maurier. “I am in love, and the one I love 
is—your cousin.” 

“Dagma!” exclaimed Chancellor, stand- 
ing quite still and looking at his friend, as if 
scarcely crediting the words he had heard. 

: “Dagma,” repeated De Maurier, calmly 
nodding his head. “I do not think it is that 

I love her—mais, I think it is—come on, 

Chancellor, we will walk, in order that I talk 
better— mais, it is that I have, for that 
‘ piquant, and that most beautiful, and that 





,? most bewitching Dagma, a sort of idolatry. 


‘I am like one big boy, Chancellor: I just 
watch her eyes and her hands and her feet, 
; and, when I am with her, I am all Dagma.” 
; Here he threw up his hands with speaking 
gesture. 
Meantime, the poor hider had sunk back 
,on her seat— frightened, ashamed. Every 





she go forward now? No, there would not ' drop of blood in her body seemed tingling 
be time. He would probably come back} and roaring through her ears. She tried 
immediately and continue on upstairs to his i not to listen, but the words would come, 
guests. He did indeed return—he passed | clear and distinct, on the quiet night-air. 
the jars, but he did not go on—he came back ° Chancellor’s response to De Maurier’s decla- 
and continued his pacing; and Dagma, filled { ration, she had lost; it was De Maurier who 
with vexation, sat impatiently waiting, feel- ; spoke now: 

ing greatly tempted to step right forth and’ “No; it is not thst variety is the spice 
face him, and yet feeling an actual repug- of life. I make confession: her odd style— 
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yes, it must attract ; but, ma foi! I acknowl-} “But that is it which pleases me,’ cried 
edge—yes—she has what you say —the } } De Maurier. 
green eye, the yellow skin. But, mon Dieu!; “What! you like a girl who cuts herself 


Chancellor, I would not give that eye for; off from her family and lives persistently 
a blue, or a black, or a brown, or a gray— } | almost alone? a girl who reads George Sand 
it is that, for me, her green eyes are just } and German philosophy, and has been edu- 
the most deep I have encountered—like: cated by a father who cultivated such tastes? 
water, with, oh, ciel! such lights deep } a girl who yields to temptation as she yielded 
down. And for her skin—it is like soft } this evening, and without any apparent shame 
cream wax, and as if the bees had caught } confesses that her friend has kissed her, and 
the blush-pink of the rose and laid on the } that he is her rejected lover? a girl who has 
cheeks.” > been brought up in some outlandish half- 
“Your rhapsodies are worthy of a more } civilized place, with no idea as to the manners 
appreciative listener, De Maurier,” said Chan- } and customs which befit her station _ 
cellor, a tinge of impatience in the tone.; “Stop!” interposed De Maurier; “you 
“ May I ask when these beauties dawned on } need not say one other word. Yes, I like 
you?” ; it—I like it all. You do not comprehend 
“Just quite the first moment that I saw } ; that lovely Dagma. She wants the inde- 
her—yes. That morn—” pendence, and she works. If she reads 
“Ah, that morning when I found she had ; wrong, it is, at all risk, not the trash that I 
been reading German philosophy and George } find even Roselle read. If she danced this 
Sand. Just five days since. Let us sit down } eve, it was that the old time came with that 
here,” continued Chancellor, seating himself; music. If her friend kiss her—ma foi! I 
onan iron garden-bench near Dagma’s hiding- ; think I would have kiss her, Chancellor ; not 
place. one time—no, but twenty time, a hundred time. 
De Maurier hesitated a moment, then slowly } And, when she confessed, was it not you 
sank to a seat by his friend. that ‘made her confess? Ma foi! Chancellor, 
“Five days is a short time,” said Chan-; my friend, I have not perceived you so 
cellor, resting his elbow on the back of the | hard on no one as on that pretty beautiful 





bench, and his head on his hand. bird, who sits up there and sings with 
“And the battle that may make decision her soul to the stars as I have seen no 

for the fate of a great country is sometimes } soul sing. Night upon night—there she is 

combated within five hours,” interrupted } seated with her face uplift—so.” And here 

De Maurier. ; De Maurier threw back his head and gazed 
“Therefore,” wen* on Chancellor, as if he } upward. 

had not sent the interruption, “I ann} But Dagma did not see. Her face was 

your leaving this house to-morrow morning, } buried in one hand, and tears were trickling 





or even to-night.” in little drops between her fingers and 
“In other words,” responded De Maurier, } falling on the other hand. 
angrily, “ you object to my suit.” “De Maurier,” said Chancellor, “will you 


“ Decidedly,” said Chancellor, quietly, ; take my advice, and leave this house to-mor- 
“and for so many reasons that I hardly ; row morning?” 
know where to commence to state them.” { “Iwill not. I ask permission that I may 
“Ah, mon Dieu! go on!” cried De Maurier. ? address Mademoiselle Goudain,” persisted 
“Tt is that I have not the great riches you; De Maurier, lifting his head with dignity. 
want; it is that you consider I am not what “I think no—that now she has not one 
you call stable; it is—” thought forme. This day only she remarked, 
“ My friend,” interrupted Chancellor, “the } as we proceeded from the Cathedral: ‘I ask 
objections are all on her side—not on yours,” as one favor that you will join me no more.’ 
“Her side?” repeated De Maurier. And, when I demand reason, she says: ‘It 
“ Listen to reason,” continued Chancellor. } is one vow.’ And, when I demand ‘ What 
“Do you not see that the girl’s physical} vow?’ she has not made a response. Do 





nature is just a reflection of her spiritual ; you know what vow?” he asked, suddenly 
nature—that the oddities of coloring and ; pausing. 
feature are the oddities also of her mind?”; “I? No. I = not comprehend such a 
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chameleon creature,” answered Chancellor: ; money, and the ring with its seal and carved 
“one moment all fire, the next all ice.” ; monogram—E. G. 
“Chameleon? Bien, so it may be; but: “My uncle vowed, on the other hand, that 
I want her, and I think, yes—that if I may ; he was innocent. The money was never 
work—and if I may try—I may win—and so} found. My grandfather paid the debt to the 
I ask again permission that I may address } bank, matters were hushed up, and my uncle 
Mademoiselle Goudain.” } went to Texas. There he married a Creole 
“Tf,” said Chancellor, slowly, “if a refusal ; Mexican—if such a thing can be. She died, 
would prevent your addressing her, I would ; leaving him—” 
certainly refuse.” } “Dagma,” interrupted De Maurier, “that 
“And if I persist?” urged De Maurier. { sweet bloom of asad story! Look! imagine! 
“Then,” said Chancellor, firmly, “there ;I love her so, that not one word of all you 
remains but one course—you must know her ; have said, will remove me from the pursuit.” 
father’s story; you shall not rush blindly ; “As you please,” said Chancellor. “I sup- 
on this wretched alliance. Our mutual} pose, if I say that she has been offered me 
grandfather, Dagma’s and thine, was Edward ; and that I have rejected the idea, even the 
Goudain. He married twice, and had two; wisdom I have shown will not influence—” 
sons—each the child of a different mother.; “Positively no. But it is an enigma that 
There were but four years between the ages} you speak, Chancellor.” 
of these sons. The older was my father—; “One easily solved,” said the other, run- 
named after his father, Edward; the younger } ning his hand through his hair. “I loved 
bore the name of the mother’s family, Everett. ; my father better than anything on earth. 
This uncle was wild and gay—my father} I was away when he died. He left a request 
grave and devoted to business. He over-} with my mother and an old friend who was 
looked the bank-business ; for my grandfather, ; present, begging that I would marry my 
as he grew older, became more and more of} Cousin Dagma. The friend tells-me that 
an enthusiast over painting. :my father assured my mother she knew 
“As each son gained the age of twentyone, ; why he desired the marriage. My mother 
my grandfather gave each five thousand dol-; supposes he thought this cousin ought to 
lars, telling each to expect nothing more } inherit part of the fortune which my grand- 
during his life. My father used this gift profit- ; father, disinheriting his dishonest son, left 
ably, speculated and doubled it, and married. } wholly to my father. I am therefore, unknown 
Uncle Everett traveled, saw life, and, after } to her, arranging myself to pay off the mort- 
three years, returned almost penniless. } gage on the plantation—so that, at the end 
“ But he had resolved to lead a new life, he } of the year, she may, if she chooses, return 
said, and, having received fair offers from a; to her home and marry her Antoine.” 
fur-trading company in Canada, begged his’ ‘And you do not intend to marry her?” 
father to lend him three thousand dollars.; “I would as soon think of taking to my 
Receiving a refusal, my Uncle Everett started } home-hearth a meteor, or setting up a sphinx 
for Canada, to see the members of the firm. ; as a household god, or gathering into my life 
“Before seeing them, he was privately ' a poisonous flower,’ exclaimed Chancellor. 
arrested and brought back here on a charge; “Ah, but I will gather her into mine, if 
of forgery. The paying-teller swore that, she will come—if she will; and I will have 
the day my uncle departed, he called at the { the beauty, and I will show that there is not 
bank about closing-hour, presented the forged ; any poison at all in the flower.” 








note, and received the money, which he took; “It is beginning to rain,” said Chancellor, 
in gold—swore especially that he had noted } lifting his face. ‘“ Let us go in.” 
the long thin hand extended to receive the : [TO BE CONTINUED. | 


DEEDS, NOT YEARS. 


WE live in deeds, not years; in thougkts, not ; We should count time by heart-throbs. He most 
breaths ; lives 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial. > Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best. 











WHAT SUSAN DID. 


BY ELVA J. SMITH. 

“No use a-talkin’ any more about it, ' erect, waving her hatchet and crying frantic- 
Dorinda, it’s a clean waste o’ breath. Phil; ally: “Shoo! Shoo, Susan! Shoo!” 
Dare is not a-comin’ here, an’, if he does, it; Finding words ineffectual, Miss Prudence 
will be the worse for him.” " So said Miss ‘resorted to arms, and, snatching her bonuet 
Prudence Shaw, as she grimly tied the strings from her head, flung it at the cow just as she 
of her big green sun-bonnet. ‘ reached the middle of the flower-bed. This 

“But, auntie, I love Phil, and I detest that } succeeded in producing an effect, at any rate, 


odious John.” for the bonnet lodged on Susan’s horns, and 
“More the fool for it! John is a good} she, bewildered, turned about among the 
man, and well able to support a wife.” flowers, caught her horns in the rungs of the 
“So is Phil,” pouted pretty Dora. ; ladder, ‘throwing it to the ground, and, rushing 


“He'll never have the chance to support } : from the yard, was soon nipping daisies and 
you. Didn’t your dyin’ mother give you to } buttercups as contentedly as if no thought of 
me an’ charge you to respect an’ mind me?” mischief had ever entered her stupid head. 

“Yes, auntie, and I will do it for her sake,; The ludicrousness of the situation was too 

if it breaks my — ” and tears came to, much for Dora’s gravity, and, scrambling 
 Dora’s eyes. ; back to the ridge-pole, she sank down, over- 

“ Breaks fiddle-strings ! !’ cried Miss Pru- } come with laughter. 
dence, contemptuously, then she added, more; “I don’t see anything so very funny,” 
gently: “ You air a good girl in the main, } said her aunt, tartly. “My green bunnit 
Dora; now bring the nails, and we will have  sp’iled, my best posy-bed in ruins, an’ us up 
these shingles on the roof in a twinkle—an’ here sixteen feet from the ground, if an 
thanks to no man. Be quick, for there’s a} inch! How we'll get down’s more than I 


mighty hard shower a-comin’ !” know.” 
Smiles were chasing Dora’s tears now. Dora giggled again. “We must jump, 
“Oh, auntie, how very odd we shall look } auntie.” 

up there! yy > “Jump? Yes, jump! an’ nothin’ softer to 


“ Nobody to see us—an’ nobody’s business } light onto than a stone pavement.” 
if they do,” and the thin little woman began} “Then we must slide down the lightning- 
mounting ‘the ladder to the roof. { rod, or—oh! I’lltell you: the wind is rising, 
“T follow where you lead,” laughed Dora, : and we will spread our skirts and descend 
as she set her dainty foot upon the first like parachutes !” 


rung. ; “T thought you had some little sense, 
“Not been so long since I had to scold you ; Dorinda!” exclaimed Miss Prudence, severely. 

for climbin’ trees, miss,” remarked Aunt Pru-; “TI have, ever so little, auntie. Give me 

dence. , the hatchet, and I will finish this mending.” 
The ascent was soon made, and the dam-: “But how shall we get down, girl?” 

aged roof was nearly repaired—for Miss Pru-' “Why, auntie, seriously, I suppose we 


dence could drive a nail as straight as any } shall be obliged to stay here until someone 
man—when Dora espied the cow, who, seeing , happens along. Won’t they stare, to see Miss 
the gate open, had left her peaceful browsing ; Shaw and her niece roosting on the ridge- 
and was making straight for a bed of flaming ' pole, high and dry. Dry, that is, if it don’t 
poppies and marigolds. > rain before they come!” 
“Oh, Aunt Patsy, there is Susan !” , “Wait? Wait, an’ the rain a-comin’ as fast 
“That cow!” cried the spinster, dropping ‘ as itcancome? We shall be struck by light- 
her nails and springing to her feet. “She’s , nin’-—I know we shall!” 
a-makin’ right for my marrygolds! Hurry, “Wonder if it hurts much to be killed 
down, Dora, an’ head her off,” and she stood | by lightning,” said Dora, meditatively. She 
(374) 
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WHAT SUSAN DID. 





well knew her aunt’s terror of a storm, and, | 
it may be, took a malicious delight in tanta- 
lizing her in return for some of the hard 
things she had said of Phil. 

“We shall be killed—I know we shall!” 
reiterated Aunt Prudence, in despair. 

At sight of the white face, Dora’s heart ; 
relented. Rising, she looked about for aid, ; 
and presently discovered an object that ; 
brought the dimples to her cheeks again. 

“T see Phil over yonder, auntie; but ; 
I suppose you would not have me call } 
him?” . ) 

“Call him—call him quick!” 

Dora sent out a long clear “Halloo!” 3 

Phil paused in his work, and, as the call 
was repeated, discovered the little figure : 
upon the roof, waving her apron wildly } 
in the now heavy wind. He dropped his , 
hoe, and, a few moments later, was panting ; 
below. 

‘What in the world is up?” he demanded. : 

“We are up,” answered Dora, demurely. ; 
“And,” she added, “we are very anxious to } 
get down. At least, auntie is.” 

“But why are you there? 
happen ?” 

“Oh, we came up for an airing and to 
make scientific observations on the coming 
storm.” 

“Tut! tut! always a-foolin’!” exclaimed | 
Miss Prudence, now wringing her hands, ; 
“Only help us down! Do hurry, or the} 
storm will ketch us! How it blows!” ; 

A gleam of mischief shone from Phil’s } 
eyes. 3 

“You have forbidden me the house, Miss ; 
Shaw, so perhaps I’d better go for John } 
Birch. No doubt he will be glad to come | 
to your assistance.” 

“Don’t stan’ there a-wastin’ time! Help ; 
us down, for marcy’s sake—please do!” 
cried the woman, in an agony of alarm, | 
as the first great drops fell and the thunder } 
rolled nearer. 

“Will you give me Dora if I do?” ; 

“We'll be killed if you don’t!” 

“Yes or no,” gravely. “I would rather ; 
Dora were dead than another man’s wife.” 

“Fiend! you have no heart!’ 

“ No—Dora has it.” And Phil eyed the } 


How did it: 


lowering sky with a provoking indifference. 

“Tt is going to be a terrible storm—the ; 
heaviest of the season, I think. May I have | 
her?” 3 
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“No! I will never—” 

A heavy clap of thunder interrupted the 
sentence, and the heavens were again illu- 
mined. The terrified woman sank down— 
a nerveless heap. 

“ Phil, help her down,” interposed Dora. 

Phil, a little repentant at sight of Miss 
Prudence’s agony, put the ladder in place. 

“Now, Miss Shaw—come!” he called. 

But the woman was now almost too weak 
to stand—far too weak to move against the 
driving wind, so greatly had her fright 
unnerved her. 

Phil climbed the ladder, and, lifting her 
gently, half carried her down and into the 
house, where he placed her upon the sofa 
and fanned her vigorously with his broad 
straw hat, while Dora, who had followed 
them, held the camphor to her nostrils. 

When she had recovered somewhat, Phil 
said humbly: 

“T sincerely beg your pardon, madam— 
I did not understand your fear of a storm. 
I will go now.” 

Miss Shaw opened her eyes. 

“Phil,” she said, “ Phil, maybe I’ve been 


> too hard toward you—maybe I have; an’ 


maybe you know the reason—but I guess 
you don’t. I loved your father once, Philip ; 


>but he was hasty, like yourself. Yes, we 


were both hasty, and only a week before our 
weddin’-day we quarreled. He went away 
an’ married your mother, a few months later. 


; They are both dead now; yet you are his 


image, Philip. Maybe I like you none the 
less for that—maybe not; an’ I wasn’t goin’ 
to be frightened into sayin’ it. But you may 
have Dora.” 

“Do you hear that, Dora?” But Dora 
hastily retreated into the kitchen, where 
Phil immediately followed her. 

They soon returned, however—Dora blush- 
ing, Phil proud, and both radiantly happy. 

“We have come for your blessing, Aunt 
Prudence,” said Phil. 

“She is all I have to love and to love me,” 
said Aunt Prudence, with unstudied pathos. 
“My little girl—take care of her, Phil!” 

“T realize how hard it is for you to give 
her up,” said Phil, earnestly. “But, Aunt 
Prudence, you shall have two to love and 
to love you now. You shall never have 


cause to regret your decision.” 
“Only think,” said Dora to Phil, that 
evening: “Susan brought it all about.” 











THINGS WORTH KNOWING. 





EASTER EGGS. 

THERE are several kinds of Easter eggs,! To do this, draw a little vine on each 
used for various purposes. Sometimes those ' side and a picture for the centre—or, if you 
lovely white-glass ones are obtained, and, ; like, your name and monogram or that of 
after embellishing them, they serve the {the person to whom you wish to give it, 





homely but useful purpose of darning stock- 
ings upon. The wooden ones, too, when 


prettily ornamented and varnished, are as } 


beautiful as if inlaid. 

Then, again, the natural eggs — either 
turkeys’, ducks’, geeses’, hens’, or pigeons’ 
eggs—may be made into charming: little 
presents, such as thimble or spool cases 
and bags, tatting-cases, jewel cups or boxes, 
and sugar-plum sacks. 

Fig. I is a large white egg embellished 
with transfer-pictures of birds and flowers, 
which can be obtained very cheaply. 
is scarcely a prettier method of beautifying 
eggs than with these pictures, and anyone 
can do it without trouble by being neat 
and careful. 

You may either boil the eggs quite hard 
or make a tiny hole in each end and blow 
out the contents. If you wish them solid, 
fill the shell with liquid plaster of Paris. 


Take two circular pieces of gold paper | 
about as large as a penny-piece, notch the } 
Beside } 


edges, and paste one on each end. 


There ‘ 


and then take a sharp-pointed penknife 
and gently scrape away the color, lettering 
the figures in white upon the surface. 
Often, then, you may wish a few white 
eggs, which are especially lovely among the 
bright colors. To have them exceedingly 
pretty, melt a little lard and drop a piece 
of wax into it. To a cupful of lard, take 
a piece of wax as large as a walnut. Into 
this, dip your egg, rolling it about so as to 
cover every part with the melted lard, then 
let it get cold. Next take a sharp-pointed 
stick or a penknife and very carefully cut 
‘ out lines around the upper part of each end. 
Make your monogram on one side, and a star 
or some other figure opposite to it. 
; Carefully scrape away all the lard and wax 
( around the figures, and, with a small camel’s- 
; hair brush dipped in turpentine, thoroughly 
‘ clean the spots, wiping them with a soft rag 
: on the end of a pointed stick. Have a cupful 
} of the very strongest vinegar, put the egg into 
} this and leave it until the shell is partly eaten 
‘ away; then place it in hot water to melt off 
‘ the grease, and your egg will look like carved 
‘ivory. There are no more beautiful eggs than 





2 





those ornamented with transfer-pictures, you ‘ 


will wish to color a number with aniline } 


dyes, which will give you every conceivable 
tint and shade of color, and these are 
exquisite with ferns, flowers, lettering, or 
simple sketches etched upon them. 

(376) 


these exquisite white ones. Fig. II shows an 
egg ornamented in this way. 

Another Easter pleasure is to make a nest. 
Take a few of your bright-colored eggs and 
varnish them, and then, before they become 
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aailin ta, pam with einnihi inion: or froat- Cut four pieces of eatin of any size, 
ing all over the surface, or roll them in it, ; ; twice as wide at the top as the bottom and 
and you will have very brilliant eggs that} about as high as the length of the top. 
sparkle as if covered with crystal gems. Also cut a circular piece for the bottom, 

You may also make beautiful eggs by ; sew these pieces together, and then cover 
sewing figured ribbons or bright-colored silks ' } them thickly with moss sewed or glued on. 
around them; then boil them, dropping a;In place of moss, ravelings of green and 
bit of alum into the water. When you cut} brown Brussels carpet, or zephyr knitted 
the silk, the eggs will be brightly figured; and raveled, answers well. In this nest, 
or striped. ; arrange your decorated eggs. Pigeons’ eggs 

Next, you must make a nest, which may ; are as pretty as possible for such a purpose. 
be only large enough for one egg or may } Ivy-leaves and roses or any other flowers 
hold a dozen. The large ones are charming | make a pretty finish to such a nest of Easter 
ornaments for the Easter breakfast-table. ° eggs. 


THE INDUSTRIOUS CLOTHES- MOTH. 


THE time is now approaching when wang avoids what is. likely to be disturbed. The 
little clothes-moths begin their depredations, | ; Spare-room of a house, that is perhaps rarely 
’ “clothing themselves at our expense in warm } occupied, is a famous breeding-place for 
woolen garments.” From the middle of ; moths. They will lay eggs in the dark 
spring till about the middle of summer, one } corners of the carpet and under the bed, if 
may see them flying about. They seek the } the carpet be not regularly swept, and then 
dark cupboards where the woolen clothes are, } they will get into the mattress; and, once 
to lay their tiny eggs, almost too small to be{ established there, it is extremely difficult to- 
seen by the naked eye, and, about three weeks ; get rid of them again. A thorough yearly 
after they are laid, the little maggot hatches ; cleaning throughout the house will do a great 
out—a tiny creature at first, scarcely larger ; deal in preventing the moths establishing 
than the egg from which it comes; but, small ; themselves. If all carpets be taken up and 
as it is, it begins its destructive work at once, } shaken, the floors cleaned, the corners of the 
and, if it is left unmolested, it continues all ‘ walls swept down, and then everything that 
through the months of summer, making : is laid by in drawers taken out, brushed, and 
larger day by day its mischievous burrowing | refolded, and the drawers themselves thor- 
in the cloth. Then, after employing the ; oughly dusted out and brushed in all the 
summer months in depredations, it takes a‘ corners before the clothes are put back, there 
rest, and crawls away from the home it has : will be much less chance of the moths laying 
taken so long to make for itself, and finds } their eggs. 
some quiet spot in the angle of the drawer! Woolen things that have to be put away in 
or the corner of the ceiling, where it aig ; boxes which are not to be opened, so that the 
through another stage of its existence as a‘ light and air cannot get to them, may be 
grub, only to change again, as the warm } nevertheless kept free from moths if they be 
spring days advance, into the moth, ready to } wrapped in linen covers or in paper, so as to 
lay more eggs and start the work of destruc- ; leave no crevice, however tiny, by which the 
tion all over again. ;moth may enter to lay her eggs. If the 
The most effectual means of preventing things be put away quite free from moths, 
the attacks of moths is to turn out and ; and then closed up in this complete way, they 
re-arrange drawers and cupboards in which ; may be kept unopened any length of time 
woolen garments are kept, at intervals during ; and remain quite uninjured; only great care 
the spring and summer. The careful house- } must be taken that there be no fold in linen 
wife, who takes an interest in her possessions, } or paper up which the little enemy may 
and is often looking them over and refolding | creep, as the tiniest inlet is big enough for 
them, will never be likely to have a moth; her. If paper be used, it should be strong 
anywhere in the house. The little creature, brown paper, not likely to be torn and so 
seeking a place in which to lay her eggs, admit the moth by an unexpected hole. 

















EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, Evrc. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 

No. 1—Is a walking-dress, of gray-blue ‘a short point, while the jacket rounds off 
alpaca or mohair, trimmed with moiré to just a little below the waist-line. It may 
have either a short postillion or a point like 
; the vest-front. The revers form a square 
{collar at the back. Coat-sleeves fulled at 
’the shoulders and buttoning on the inside 
of the arm with six small buttons: Hat 
of straw to match the costume or in navy- 
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match. The front of the skirt is slightly ; 

draped; the back hangs straight. The: 

bodice is cut with an open front, over the ’ blue and trimmed with ostrich-tips. From 
; full vest of moiré. The vest is finished in } ten to twelve yards of mohair, double-fold, 
; (378) 
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GARMENTS, ETC. 
and three-fourths of a yard of moiré, will 
be required. 





No. 2—Is a new model for a wash-dress, } 
of gingham, plain and striped. The skirt, { 
which is of the plain material, is bordered, 
with nine rows of white cotton braid. The 
jacket-bodice, which is the striped goods 
corresponding with the plain, having stripes ; 
of white and the color, is made with a short 
postillion-back, the front opening over a 
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a walking or house dress. 


The skirt is 
bordered with four folds cut on the bias, 
and is draped as seen in the illustration. 
The pointed basque has the fronts trimmed 





No. 3. 
full vest of the plain. 


Full puffed sleeves. 
Collarette and cuffs of plaited white mull. 


Hat of straw, trimmed with white daisies 
and ribbons to match the dress. This 
model will be very pretty for a plain and 
striped challis or China silk, using narrow 
ribbon for bordering the skirt. Eight yards 
of plain gingham and two and one-half 
yards of striped will be required. 


No. 8—Is a costume of plaid woolen, for 
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with a full plaiting opening over a wrinkled ; 
vest of surah, of the darker shade in the} 
plaid. Coat-sleeves fulled on the shoulders ; 
and bias cuffs and collar complete this cos- 
tume. From twelve to fourteen yards of 
material will be required, double-width. 
No. 4.—Walking-dress for a girl of ten 
to twelve years. It is made of pin-striped 
woolens and surah. The sleeves, sash, and } 
inside yoke are of the surah. The bands! 








No. 6. 


on skirt, cuffs, yoke, and collar are of velvet 
to match. 

No. 5—Is a pretty style for making up 
a figured challis, for a little girl of six to 
eight years. Ribbons corresponding with 
the prevailing color of the material edge 
the skirt, trim the bretelles, collar, cuffs, } 
and edge of the short puffed sleeves. 5 

No. 6—Is a stylish model for a walking- } 
costume, of striped China silk or bengaline. } 
The fronts of the skirt and vest are of plain ; 
surah corresponding in color, and the edge | 
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PHOTOGRAPH-HOLDER. 381 





of the skirt is finished by a full pinked-out } 
ruching. The wide turn-over collar is com- 
posed of two rows of wide braid, which also 
edges the revers in front. Full puffed 
sleeves. As the illustration gives the back 
complete, no description is necessary. Straw 
hat, trimmed with birds and wings. Ten 
yards of striped China silk, six yards of 
surah for front and ruching, will be required. 

No. 7—Is a nice comfortable mountain or 
seaside suit, for either girl or boy of four 
to six years. It is of Scotch tweed or 
flannel in a small plaid. Kilted skirt and 
Norfolk jacket. Straw or felt hat; bound 
on the edge and with a simple band of 
ribbon to adorn the crown. 

No, 8.—For two to three years old baby 
girl: white nainsook dress, with plaited 
ruffle and four small tucks above for the 
skirt. Full baby-waist, with short puffed 
sleeves and wide collar, also plaited. Sash 
of the muslin. 

No. 9.—Knickerbocker suit for boy, of 
plaid Scotch tweed. 
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PHOTOGRAPH-HOLDER. 


BY MBS. A. 


ROANE. 


We give, for our colored pattern, a new } flowers or foliage embroidered on them. A 
design for a hanging photograph - holder. } fancy cord edges the pockets, surrounds the 
The foundation of card-board is cut to form } holder, and hides all the seams. The cord is 
five squares and covered with some pretty continued to form a loop at the top, which 
colored satin or plush. The half-square } is ornamented by a bow of ribbon. Little 
pockets, stiffened with card-board, are lined } metal dises hang from the corners, and the 
and covered with the satin or plush and have ‘ back is lined with silk or satin. 
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WALKING-JACKET: WITH SUPPLEMENT. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 
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| We give, for our Supplement this month, 4. SrpE-Back. 

the pattern of a Walking-Jacket. It is cut 5. PrecE FoR FRontT, to button over. 
| for a thirtysix-inch bust, and consists of } 6. Upper HALF OF SLEEVE. 
i eight pieces: 7. Lower HALF oF SLEEVE. 


1. HAF or Front. 8. HALF oF COLLAR. 


i 2. SrIpE-FRONT. The letters and dots show how the pieces 
8. HALF OF BACK. are joined. Allow seams for all the pieces. 
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EMBROIDERY-PATTERN. 


BY MRS. ‘JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the number, we give a $ the edge of a flannel skirt or dressing-sacque, 
simple and effective design for embroidering } in silk or linen floss. 
{ (382) 
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HANGING PINCUSHION 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





We give something quite new in design, } cover is put on and finished on the edge 
for a hanging pincushion. It is made of} with a quilling of satin ribbon one inch or 
satin‘and embroidered with floss-silks, or else } more in width. Wider ribbon, finished with 
made of a bit of old brocade. The cushion } a handsome bow, suspends the cushion from 
is shaped and stuffed with wool, and then the } the wall. 
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SOFA-SCARF, IN EMBROIDERY. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





On the Supplement, we give a beautiful ; shades of one color, such as gold-colored 
design for a sofa-scarf or a sofa-pillow, of a} floss, or it is very delicate if done in white 
lotos-flower, to be done in outline or embroid- } floss or very coarse white silk in outline- 
ery. It is very pretty worked in one color } stitch. This design can be used for many 
only—the present fashion—or in two or three ’ purposes. 
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EMBROIDERED SASH-END. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 











For a young lady, no more suitable present } filoselle, and the principal stitch satin-stitch, 
could be devised than a sash with hand-} raised in some places, flat in others. Along 
somely embroidered ends. Our model is of the outline of the design, the gold thread is 
faille, of the shade known as “old-rose.” looped into small picots, some of which were 
The embroidery is carried out in various } interlaced, others left free. Picot-stitches are 
soft tones of grayish-blue, golden-brown, and tiny loops like this—eee—they should be 
the finest of gold thread. The silk used is: made with great care. 
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UMBRELLA-CASE. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





We give, in the front of the number, this ; umbrellas, etc., are separate from the foun- 
useful and practical receptacle for umbrellas, ; dation and are made of linen or duck and 
parasols, canes, etc.; it is to be suspended ; lined with Turkey-red, silesia, delaine, of 
either on the inside of a closet-door or con- ' color corresponding with the embroidery. 
veniently near the toilette. It is made of; Where the pockets are set on to the founda- 
Java canvas for the foundation of the front, ; tion, the seams are covered with satin ribbon 
which is embroidered in a double Grecque ; or velvet. Some of the ribbon is twisted to 
border in cross-stitch, in color to suit the | form thé loops by which the case is hung, 


room or the taste. The pockets for the and ribbon bows adorn the upper ends. 
(384) 
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BUTTERFLY WALL-POCKET. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





This novel design for a wall-pocket is; finished with a gold cord on the edge, and 
made of satin, black, green, blue, gold, or ‘the cord is doubled to form the body, ete. 
yellow, and the outside wings are embroidered } It is suspended by the loops at the top. 
in a simple design of forget-me-nots or small | The back and front of the wings are held 
daisies, with stems and leaves. The back ' together by a few stitches, as seen in the 
folds up to meet the outside, and then the} illustration, so as to form the pocket on 
whole is arranged with a few gathers and } either side. 
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DINNER-TABLE CLOTH. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of this number, we give a colored wash-silks. This is the latest style. 
design for a dinner-table cloth. The illus- ; Our model has various spaces left plain, to 
tration shows a table-cloth in plain white ; receive the rose-bowl, candelabra, and other 
damask or with a fancy colored border. In} } fancy dishes. The ends of the strip are 
the centre is placed the fashionable dessert | ; fringed in either silk, chenille, or else the 
or dinner strip, in either satin, plush, or : linen is fringed out; it depends upon the 


fancy damask, the pattern outlined with gold- material chosen. 
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BUTTON-HOLE EMBROIDERY DESIGN. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of our number, we give a} baby’s blanket, to be done in silk or linen 
design for edge of flannel skirt, sacque, or } floss on flannel in button-hole stitch. 
Vou. XCVII—21. (385) 
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BABY’S TOILET-CASE. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








This pocket is in white cloth, embroidered } toilet. The foundation is blue plush. Fancy 
in blue silk, and is intended to hold the ; stitches in blue or white silk finish the edges 
brushes and other necessaries of a baby’s ‘ of the case and between the pockets. 
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TEA-TABLE AND COVER. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





We give, in the front of the number, a; in either fine Oriental embroidery, painted 
tea-table with rounded ends, which is covered } linen, or linen embroidered in handsome 
with a fancy table-cloth in linen or damask. } designs in wash-silks, of any color that suits 
On the top are displayed different d’oyleys, } the fancy. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
On the page with the colored pattern will : ble for a child’s dress or apron; it may also 
be found a pretty design for embroidery, to ; be used on flannel or cashmere, for a jacket 
be dene in colored silks or cottons, and suita- ‘ or cloak. 
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CORNER FOR A LUNCHEON-CLOTH, IN OUTLINE. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


The design on the Supplement, for the { scarf, looks best done in outline with rather 
corner of a luncheon-cloth or for asideboard- : coarse black silk or with red working-cotton. 
(386) 














DESIGN IN CROSS-STITCH. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 





This design is suitable for putting on; done in French embroidery-cottons, red or 
panels of children’s dresses, aprons, etc., or; blue or both. The selection of color being 
ends of nursery-towels. The work is to be} purely a matter of taste. 
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INSERTION AND CORNER, IN DRAWN-WORK. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER 


Bus 
[ $: 9.8 XX ve , 





These designs show the method of work- } 
ing both the insertion and corner. Coarse 
linen is used for towels, bureau-covers, side- 
board-covers, and little tea-table cloths, while 
fine linen and even linen cambric is used for 
doylies and pincushion-covers. 
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EMBROIDERY. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. the support of a few slight sticks. The tree speci- 
MIGNONETTE.— The native country of the } mens, too, will probably require tying to a stick. 
mignonette is Egypt, and it is also found wild —_— 
in Barbary. The plant was probably introduced; A Pretty Cozry can be made of two contrast- 
into Europe from some bright Moorish flower- } ing pongee silks, as orange and brown or olive 
garden. Mignonette is generally treated as an; and pink. A length of half a yard of the light- 
annual. Possibly some persons will be surprised ; colored silk, about twelve inches wide—or half 
to learn that it can be grown in any other way. } its width—is gathered round the edge of the 
For cultivation in the open ground, the seed of } cozy, and drawn down to the centre; then the 
mignonette should be planted in April or May, } darker silk, also gathered at the edge, fills in the 
but it may also be sown much later. A good rich } space at the top. A length of silk two inches 
soil will produce much finer plants than a } wide is folded and gathered all round the edge 
poor one, but the poorer soil will grow more ; before the two sides are sewed together. The lin- 
richly perfumed ones, the good soil acting ing should be of serge. Only half a yard of the 
on this plant in very much the same man- } light silk and a quarter of the darker are neces- 
ner as it does on nasturtiums, tending to ; sary. Underneath the silk is serge. 
produce a lush growth of leaves, but small and ; aaa 
few blossoms. The ground on which mignon- } CoLDs AND SoRE THROAT.—For sore throat, 
ette is to be sown should be raked smooth and ;} buy one ounce of camphorated oil and five cents’ 
level and free from stones; the seed should not ; worth of chlorate of potash. Whenever any 
be scattered too thickly, but this is not very { soreness appears, put the potash in a tumblerful 
important, as the young plants bear transplanta- } of water and with it gargle the throat thoroughly, 
tion well. If the weather is at all dry after sow- { and rub the neck thoroughly with the camphor- 
ing, the earth should be occasionally watered, ated oil before going to bed at night; also place 
which watering should be continued after the } around the throat a small strip of soft flannel. 
plants are up. } This is a simple, cheap, and said to be sure 
The young plants may be left as they come —P $remedy. At the very earliest indications of sore 
In | 
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or may be thinned out a few inches asunder. throat, simply gargling with water as hot as the 
patches consisting-of many plants close together, } throat can bear is highly recommended. 
in clumps of four or five, or an inner edging to 
flower-borders, the mignonette is alikeinvaluable.} CATARRH CURED.—A clergyman, after years of 
Its fragrance is admired by all, and its unpre- }  stiffating from that loathsome disease Catarrh, 
tending blossoms are extremely useful for bouquet } Sand vainly trying every known remedy, at 
and other cut-flower purposes, as its preponderat- } last found a prescription which completely 
ing green tone acts as a foil to more brilliantly } cured and saved him from death. Any sufferer 
colored blossoms. ;from this dreadful disease, sending a self- 
Tree mignonette can be produced by taking i addressed stamped envelope to Prof. J. A. Law- 
in the spring a few sturdy plants, one to each { rence, 88 Warren Street, New York, will receive 
pot, and persistently nipping off all flower-buds ? the recipe free of charge. 
until the plant has attained the required size— ae a 
even a height of over two feet—when it may be HALw’s BAZAR Form, advertised on another 
permitted to flower in its bushy state; or may be } page, although comparatively new, has found its. 
grown standard fashion by stripping off all the } way into thousands of homes, where it has proved 
side branches, the autumn after planting. As } itself invaluable. This form is adjustable to any 
soon as the flowers fade, the young seed-vessels } Size, and folds into a parcel very little larger than 
should be removed, otherwise the plants will not } 4m umbrella. This is one of its noticeable feat- 
keep strong and vigorous. By treating the plants } ures, as when not in use it can be put out of sight 
thus, and giving plenty of fresh air during sum- ; in a bureau-drawer or closet. 
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mer, the tree mignonette may be grown success- } — 

fully for several seasons. Mignonette may also be ABOVE ALL OTHERS.—A subscriber writes: “I 

grown as an ordinary annual in the window by } should miss the magazine terribly if I were 

putting, say, three or five plants to a pot and ; obliged to do without it. It comes so fresh and 

keeping them well watered; if the plants show ; charming, it really seems almost like a living 

any tendency to straggle, they should be afforded ) friend. It is above all other magazines to me.” 
(888) 
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CULINARY Saws. 
A hungry man is an angry man. 
The first dish pleaseth all. 
Hope is a good breakfast but a bad supper. 
Better go to bed supperless than get up in debt. 
Who lives well sees afar off. 
The market is the best. garden. 
It is good to be merry at meat. 
New meat begets a new appetite. 
Who boils his pot with chips makes his broth 
smell of smoke. 
Salt-fish and sermon have their season in Lent. 
Silks and satins put out the fire in the kitchen. 


Who has spice enough may season his meat as 


he pleases. 
Steal the goose and give the giblets in alms. 
The table robs more than the thief. 
The taste of the kitchen is better than the smell. 

Sora-CusHions.—Circular cushions for sofas, 
averaging forty inches in circumference, are 
made of two-colored pongee silks, such as pale 
terra-cotta and green, deep terra-cotta and pink 
or gold, etc., in four sections, gathered all round 
the edge, and drawn into almost a point in the 
middle, finished off with a rosette of the two 
colors. A hemmed frill, two inches wide, goes all 
round. The back is covered with a piece of the 
silk. A yard of each color is required. Sateen 
is arranged in the same way. 


Look HERE, FRIEND, ARE You Sick?—Do 











idealist, and throws a glamor of poetry and 
romance about the characters and incidents of 
her book which is a pleasing variety on what 
is called the realistic school of novels with which 
we have been deluged during the past few years. 
It is unfortunately true that realism usually 
exhibits itself in a microscopic investigation of 
the utterly commonplace, or as near an approach 
as is at all prudent to unbridled license in dia- 
logue and description. The author of “Aurora” 
is to be congratulated on her good taste as much 
as on her talent. 

A Last Love. By Georges Ohnet. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Company.—This is the most dra- 


$ matic novel which Ohnet has written for several 
$ years. The chief interest of the tale centres in 
; the heroine, who seeks to redeem a terrible fault 
; by devotion to her second husband and a com- 


plete sacrifice of her individuality for his sake. 
It is a striking story, and, though the sentiment 


$ and morality are what twenty years since would 


have been styled “French,” one is forced to 
admit that the book contains fewer objectionable 
features than many American and English novels 
of the present day. 

Marrying- Off a Daughter. By Henry Gréville. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—The pub- 
lishers have, in this work, made a most welcome 
addition to their series of twentyfive-cent novels. 
Outside of her Russian stories, “ Marrying-Off a 
Daughter ” is the best of Henry Gréville’s produc- 
tions. The characters are markedly individual 


you suffer from Dyspepsia, Indigestion, Sour ; and the incidents numerous and interesting. It 


Stomach, Liver Complaint, Nervousness, Lost 
Appetite, Biliousness, Exhaustion or Tired Feel- 
ing, Pains in Chest or Lungs, Dry Cough, Night- 
sweats, or any form of Consumption? If so, 
send to Prof. Hart, 88 Warren Street, New York, 
who will send you free, by mail, a bottle of 
Floraplexion, which is a sure cure. 

A New ToILet-ARTICLE.—It is called Athlo- 
Extract and possesses special merits entirely dif- 
ferent from anything on the market. It combines 
everything necessary for the teeth and toilet, and 


has secured the endorsement of the medical pro- | 


fession as the most perfect dentifrice made. 
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is written in an easy sparkling style, and is replete 
with a quiet humor which is irresistible. 

A Study of Ben Jonson. By Algernon Charles 
Swinburne. New York: Worthington Company.— 
This volume deserves the front rank among 
recent biographies. It is written in the author’s 


Send to-day. ; most picturesque and admirable manner, and 


full justice is done to the great dramatist. The 
analysis of Jonson’s different works — which 
cover a wide range—is presented in a masterly 
fashion, and the book offers a harvest of eloquence 
and a wealth of reflection and observation. 

The Pastor’s Daughter. By W. Heimburg. New 
York: Worthington Company.—The works of this 
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harmless, refreshing, and invigorating. author are being presented to the American pub- 


lic in rapid succession ; but, so far, each new novel 
Its “LoNG-CoNTINUED PoPULARITY.” — The } proves fully equal to its predecessors, The pres- 
Bridgeport (Conn.) Evening Farmer says: “The ent story is full of interest and pathos, and both 
line ‘Established 1842,’ printed on the face of } dialogue and narrative are managed with great 
‘Peterson’s Magazine,’ is the best proof that can ‘ skill. The translation by Mrs. I. W. Davis is 
be given in its favor. Such long-continued popu- } exceedingly well done, and the numerous illus- 
larity can only be accounted for by assured ; trations are very effective. 
excellence.” ’ The Missing Bride. By Mrs. Emma D. E. N. 
{ Southworth. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros.— 
>» This novel has also just appeared in the publishers’ 
twentyfive-cent edition. It is one of Mrs. South- 








NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Aurora. By Mary Agnes Tincker. Philadelphia: ; worth’s most intense and absorbing novels, and en- 
J. B. Lippincott Company.—This is an interesting joys a well-deserved popularity. It ought to have 
story, exceedingly well told. Miss Tincker is an ‘ a wide sale in its present cheap attractive form. 
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390 OUR ARM-CHAIR.—OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. }a@ teacupful of milk that has two tablespoonfuls 

Our READERS have doubtless neticed the i of flour stirred in it. 
numerous discussions by the scientists and ; MBATS, 
hygienists as to the relative value of the; Stuffed Fillet of Veal.—Remove the bone of 
various baking-powders. A careful sifting of } a leg of veal with a sharp knife; fill the place 
the evidence leaves no doubt as to the supe- } with rich stuffing made of grated breaderumb, 
riority of the Royal Baking-Powder in purity, ; butter, pepper, salt, and a little thyme. Secure 
wholesomeness, and strength, from a scientific } it with a string and put it on the spit to roast; 
standpoint. An opinion, however, that will { baste it with sweet lard every quarter of an 
certainly have great weight with our practical ; hour until it begins to brown, then use the 
housekeepers, is that given by Marion Harland, ° drippings for basting. When done, thicken 
a well known and popular American writer, } the gravy with a little browned flour, pour 
upon matters pertaining to the science of domes- } over the meat, and serve on a heated dish of 
tic economy, of housekeeping and home cook- }@ deep shape. Veal should be wiped each day 
ing. In a recent letter to a Philadelphia publi- ; that it is kept raw. Do not lay it upon a 
cation, this writer says: } plank, or it will mold. 

“T regard the Royal Baking-Powder as the Hashed Meat.—Cut some thin slices of under- 
best manufactured and in the market, so far } done roast or boiled beef, lay them in a buttered 
as I have any experience in the use of such } tin, strew over them some mushroom and onion 





compounds. Since the introduction of it into 
my kitchen, three years ago, I have used no 
other in making biscuits, cakes, etc., and have 
entirely discarded for such purposes the home- 
made combination of one-third soda and two- 
thirds cream of tartar. 

“Every box has been in perfect condition 
when it came into my hands, and the contents 
have given complete satisfaction. It is an act 
of simple justice, and also a pleasure, to recom- 
mend it unqualifiedly to American housewives. 

MARION HARLAND.” 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


JE Every Receipt in this Cook- Book has been 

tested by a practical housekeeper. 
SOUPS. 

Oyster Toast.— Have nicely toasted enough 
loaf-bread to cover the bottom of a dish; butter 
it while it is hot; then pour upon it one quart 
of oysters, stewed in the following manner: 
Scald the oysters in their juice; take out the 
oysters and keep them warm; add a half-pint 
of water to juice and let it boil; then add the 
oysters. As soon as they are heated through, 
stir in two tablespoonfuls of butter rolled in 
flour, keep stirring until it thickens, and then 
serve while it is hot. 

Very Rich Oyster Soup.—Take a thick slice of 
fat pork, cut it into dice, and fry a delicate 
brown; put the pieces into a stewpan, with a 
quart of milk thickened with flour and butter; 
add sauce, pepper, and salt to taste, and two 
dozen oysters. Serve with sippets of brown 
bread fried in butter and sprinkled with 
lemon-juice. 

Chicken Soup.—Cut up a chicken and put it 
into a small pot of water; one carrot, some salt 
and pepper. Put them on just after breakfast, 
with plenty of water; just before serving, add 


and a little parsley, all finely chopped; add 
) Pepper and salt, and pour in at the side as much 
} stock as will come up to but not over the meat. 
; Strew plenty of baked breadcrumb over all, and 
put the tin in the oven for half an hour or till 
the moisture is nearly dried up. A very small 
quantity of wine may be added along with the 
} stock, 
: DESSERTS. 


Apple Pot-Pie—Pare and slice some apples; 
line a pot with paste; put in a layer of apples 
; and some sugar, then another layer of apples 
and sugar, until the pot is full. Pour in a 
; little water, cover the top with paste, leaving 
}an opening in the centre to allow the escape of 
} the steam. Hang the pot over a slow fire, or set 


; it in an oven; and, when the crust is brown 


5 


pa the apples soft, dish it with the side-crust 

at the bottom of the dish, the apples over it, 
and the upper crust on the top. To be eaten 
with cream, while hot. 

Baden-Baden Pudding.—Boil a quarter -pound 
jet rice in milk to a smooth mash, and with it 
3an inch of vanilla to flavor. Soak a half- 
ounce of gelatine in cold water a few minutes, 
then add it to the rice to boil, Whip a pint. 
of cream with a quarter-pound of sifted sugar 
to a froth. When the rice is cooled to lukewarm,, 
stir it briskly into the cream, Wet a mold, fill 
it with the mass, and set it in a cold place or- 
re ice. Turn it out when firm. 





Marlborough Tart.—Line a tart-tin with good 
puff-paste, set in a quick oven, and, when half 
baked, pour on the following mixture: two 
eggs well beaten, two ounces of sifted sugar, 
| four ounces of citron or candied peel cut into 

strips. Mix all together, finish the baking, and. 
} serve when cold. 

j CAKES, 

| Sally Lunns.—Mix well three tablespoonfuls 
of baking- powder with one pound of flour, 
then add two well-beaten eggs; warm a cupful 
‘of milk and dissolve about one ounce of butter. 
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FASHIONS 
in it, and with this make the flour, eggs, etc., 
into a stiff dough. Divide the latter into four, 
and shape each part like a bun with the hand. 
Bake at once for about twenty minutes, and 
serve hot, sliced and buttered. They should be 
brushed over with beaten egg before being put 
into the oven. 

Flannel-Cakes.—Mix well a half-pound of Indian 








meal to two ounces of butter, then pour one and } 


a half pints of boiling milk on it. Stir it well, 
and, as it cools, add one pound of flour, one and 


a half ounces of yeast dissolved in three or four ; 


“tablespoonfuls of cold water, one ounce of sugar, 
a teaspoonful of salt. Let it rise all night, and 
fry next morning on a griddle or in a frying-pan. 

Tea-Cake.—Mix one pound of flour, a quarter- 
pound of butter, a quarter-pound of sugar, four 
eggs—add the whites beaten to a stiff froth at 
the very last—a pinch of soda, a pinch of salt, 
and as much milk as will make a very thick 
batter. Bake in buttered rings about an hour. 

Serve buttered and hot. 


wee 





O & O tea is now to be had at many of the 


leading grocers’ stores, and is truly the choicest } 


article ever offered to the public. It is perfectly 
pure, and the quality never varies. It is also 


the most economical in use, as it has more } 


strength than the lower grades. Itis sold only 
in tins, hermetically sealed, and bearing the 
trade-mark of the company. At last consumers 


of tea are to be protected by a responsible and | 
well-organized association of producers and } 


importers. 





FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 

Fia. 1.—RECEPTION-DRESS, OF SAPPHIRE-BLUE 
AND WHITE CHINA SILK. The skirt is bordered 
with a band of pale-gray silk, ornamented by six 
rows of narrow blue moiré ribbon ; it opens upon 
the side, over a kilt-plaited panel of white silk. 
The short Spanish-jacket bodice opens over a full 
vest of the white silk. The revers, collar, cuffs, 
and border down the front of the vest are 
trimmed to match the border of the skirt. Elbow 
coat-sleeves, fulled at the shoulder. Large 
crocheted buttons of blue and gray ornament the 
bodice. This model will serve for a bordered 
nun’s-veiling er gingham, with plain material 
for the side-panel and vest. 

Fic. 11.—VIsITING-DREss, OF INDIAN-RED 
SURAH, trimmed with black beaded net in stripes. 
This striped net js arranged upon the skirt to 
form a front and side panel. Theskirt isslightly 
draped between the panels, with small paniers 
disposed over the hips; the back hangs plain. 
The pointed bodice is fulled in front at the 
shoulders, trimmed with bands of the net, and 
laps from right to left. The sleeves are formed 
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of the red surah for the under, the black net fill- 
ing up the outside, part. Gypsy bonnet ef black 

’ net, faced with red crépe and trimmed with black 

wings. A bow of black velvet ribbon ornaments 

the inside of the brim. 

Fig. 111.—VIsITING-DREss, OF GRAY POPLIN- 

3 ETTE, WITH A GAY PLAID BORDER. The 

underskirt of this gown has a wide kilt-plaiting, 

eighteen inches deep all around, set upon the 
foundation. The bordered material is disposed 

; in drapery as seen in the illustration, the back 

forming a jabot at the right side. The bodice is 

pointed, back and front; the front being trimmed 

’ with the plaid border, first a piece crosswise to 

; form the yoke, then plaited lengthwise into a 

point at the waist. Full sleeves into deep cuffs 

/ of the plaid. A dark-blue velvet waistband 
crosses in a point in front, fastening with a silver 
buckle. Sash-ends of the gray finish the bodice 
at the back. Gray straw hat, trimmed with 
ostrich-plumes. This model will be suitable for 

; a bordered nun’s-veiling, light woolens, or ging- 

> ham. 

} Fig. 1v.—CARRIAGE OR WALKING: DREss, OF 

’ Moss-GREEN CASHMERE, WITH STRIPED VELVET 

Bopicre. The front of skirt and inside vest of 

this stylish gown are cut in one, the vest crossing 

and fastening with six small buttons. Under 
this is a full chemisette of surah to match. The 
skirt hangs straight all around, except where it 
laps in front; there it is slightly draped. The 
jacket-bodice of the striped velvet has the revers 

‘and cuffs faced with a peach-blossom colored 

corded silk, also the rolling collar of the inside 

’ vest. Hat of moss-green crépe, faced with green 

‘and peach-color and trimmed with standing 

{loops of green and peach-colored gros-grain 

: ribbon. 

Fic. vV.—VISITING-DREss, OF HELIOTROPE 

; PLAIN AND BrocaDE SILK. The front of under- 

: skirt, vest, and sleeves are of the brocade, while 
the polonaise overdress is of the plain taffetas. 

: The front part of the bodice is slashed at the 

; side-darts and forms the long sash-ends which, 

‘ pass under the waistband. The edge of the over- 

‘ dress is bordered with a wide band of moiré, the 

; cuffs the same. Hat of straw, trimmed with 

‘ white daisies and loops of ribbon matching the 
costume. 

Fig. viI.—WALKING-DREss, OF FINE GRAY 
$ Monarr. The skirt has four rows of one-and-a- 
j half-inch black moiré ribbon arranged above the 
; hem, and then the skirt is accordeon-plaited, 
$ The bodice is also plaited to match and fitted 
} upon the underlining. The yoke is formed of 
} bands of the ribbon and black lace insertion, 
: The same forms the cuffs to the full sleeves. The 
: basque is trimmed with one row of ribbon to 
> match the skirt, and then plaited and fitted to 

the pointed waist-line. A narrow waistband 
completes the bodice. Straw hat of gray braid, 
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‘trimmed with gray surah and black lace. This 
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model will serve for any soft light-weight 
woolens or China or surah silk. 

Fie. vil.—BONNET, OF DARK-BLUE STRAW, 
trimmed with loops of dark and pale blue gros- 
grain ribbon and a bunch of light and dark blue 
ragged-robbins. Strings from the back tie under 
the chin, or may be entirely dispensed with, 
according to taste. 

Fig. virt.—SPRING MANTELETTE, OF OLIVE | 
CiotH. The pointed yoke-piece is handsomely 
embroidered or covered with passementerie to 
match, but in a darker shade. The edge of the 
ruffle is pinked out. The wrap is lined with a 
pretty color of old-gold silk or satin. 

Fic. 1x.—TuHeE Pattr Hat, or DARK STRAW, 
enhanced with a garland of snow-balls and loops 
of apple-green Ottoman ribbon; the brim, 
turned up at the sides, is faced with green vel- 
vet. 

Fic. X.—FEATHER-STITCHED BLOUSE, OF RED ? 
SeRGE oR SuRAH SILK, with yoke and waist } 
fitted by tucks to the figure and ornamented 
with feather-stitch worked in gold or white silk. 
The sleeves are tucked and finished to match, 
above the elbows and the bands for the cuffs. 

Fic. x1.—WALKING-DREss, OF OLIVE-GREEN 
CASHMERE AND SuRAH. The front of skirt and 
full vest are of the surah in a lighter shade of 
olive. The skirt is accordeon-plaited, and the 
vest the same at neck and waist. The outside 
Directoire coat is cut all in one piece. The front 
has wide Incroyable revers and further orna- 
mented by three large buttons on both sides. 
Plain loose coat-sleeves, with puffed epaulettes. 
Small toque of the surah like the dress, trimmed 
with a bunch of p&le-blue flowers and leaves. 

FIG. X1II.—VISITING-DREsS, OF PALE-GRAY OR 
CoACHMAN’sS-DRAB CASHMERE OR CAMEL’S- 
Harr. The skirt has a wide band of black : 
velvet set above a narrow hem. The skirt and | 
waist are cut in one, and the Bolero jacket is 
simulated by handsome black passementerie 
edged with drop-buttons. The cuffs for the 
sleeves and the pointed ornament for the waist- 
front are composed and arranged by pieces of the 
passementerie. A wide velvet collar finishes the | 
neck. Coachman’s-drab trimmed with a dark- 
brown would be very handsome, if preferred to 
the black. Hai of gray straw, faced with black 
velvet and trimmed with gauze or lace in black. ° 

Fig. x1tl.— MORNING-JACKET, OF FINE 
STRIPED FLANNEL OR SURAR, in black and white $ 
or dark-blue and white, trimmed with velvet ; 
ribbon to match. 

Fig. XIv.—PARASOL, OF FIGURED CHINA SILK, 
te match the costume. 

Fic. xv.—BOoNNET, OF BLACK LACE, trimmed } 
with black velvet ribbon and pink roses in the } 
brim. 

Fie. XvI.—NEW-STYLE SLEEVE. Plain silk } 
puff over a figured material; cuff to match. A 
good style to modernize an old-style sleeve. ‘ 
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Fic. XVII—DRESS FOR AN ELDERLY Lapy,. 
Plain dress, of striped gray silk; skirt arranged 
in wide plaits across the front and sides, back 
gathered. Mantilla of black cashmere or gros- 
grain silk, trimmed with jet passementerie. 
Black lace bonnet, trimmed with loops of gray 
gros-grain ribbon. Gray parasol. 

Fie. XVIII.—MoURNING-DREss, OF BLACK 
CARMELITE AND ENGLISH CREPE. The plain 
skirt has a panel on the right side, of the black 
crépe. The vest is of the crépe and laid in fine 
plaits. The revers and deep cuffs and high collar 
are all of crépe. The side of the skirt over the 
panel of crépe; there is a full piece of crépe 
arranged as coming from under the bodice, and 
is gathered to a point and tied with a black 


, ribbon, one long loop and two ends. Hat of 


crépe, trimmed with loops of crépe and small 
aigrette of black. Plain tulle veil. 
Fig. x1rx.—MouRNING-COSTUME FOR LITTLE 


; GrRL. White cashmere or flannel dress, trimmed 


above the hem with black passementerie or a 


> band of black gros-grain ribbon. Shoulder-cape 


of fine black cashmere. Three rows of accordeon- 
plaiting, with collar, form the cape. Small hat 
of black straw, edged with a frill of black lace 
and trimmed with a large rosette of black ribbon. 

GENERAL REMARKS.—The soft woolen goods 
are of an unusually fine quality this season, 
and of the most delicate shades of color. It is 
difficult to say what hues prevail the most; 
but soft greens, heliotropes, and terra - cottas 
are among the most noticeable. 

Cheviots come in small check patterns; some 
are slightly mottled and have borderings to 
correspond. 

Mohairs and alpacas are seen in beige, gray, 
browns, greens, etc., blues, etc., and will be 
most popular for traveling-dresses, as they 


{ shed the dust better than any other materials. 


Nun’s-veilings and camel’s-hair serges are pop- 
ular for spring dresses, and both can be 
purchased with the woven border for trimming. 

Foulard and India silks were never more 
beautiful than they are this season; they come 
in all colors and with all kinds of designs on 


‘ them — flowers, polka-dots, Oriental patterns, 
; are all in favor. 


Ginghams and sateens are as varied as other 
materials; the bordered selvages are reproduced 


;on these goods—plaids, bouquets, vines, set 
} figures, are all to be seen on them. 


In the making of dresses, there is but little 


‘ that is new. Long straight lines for the skirts 


continue to be the rule, with a slight lifting 


{sometimes at the side, to brgak the plainness 


of the lower part; this is quite frequently done 
in the thin materials, especially in those with 


' the bordered selvages. 


Lace, braiding, and embroidery, as well as the 
woven edges, are all used for trimmings for 


‘ spring and summer gowns. 
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Bodices are still full and much trimmed, while are blossoming forth like crocuses and hyacinths. 
the skirts remain so plain. Many dress-bodices } The shapes and styles vary very little from the 
are made with the two sides quite unlike, but fashions of the past winter. Hats are shown 
this style is not to be recommended as far as with the wide brim in front and at the sides 








the figure is concerned, though by using it a} expanded to its full dimensions, while at the 
great variety can be obtained; so that the} back it is turned up in a sharp “pinch” against 
shoulder-seam is cut short, the sleeve placed ; the low crown; for the crowns are still of the 
high in the armhole, and fullness obtained by , lowest, for which we owe extra thanks to the god- 
gathering or plaiting, the bodice looks fashion- ; dess Fashion. The compact, comfortable, becom- 
able. This one will be pointed in front with ; ing capote is still the ruling shape for bonnets, 
a basque back, another is round and worn with } and the toque or turban shape is still in vogue 
a waistband, a third may be made very high in } for traveling-wear. The novelties of the season, 
the neck with a round band, another quite low } so far, consist in colors and trimmings. For the 
and open in front, another with a rolling or a } latter, flowers are extensively used, intermixed 
Medici collar; but all are in the fashion. with loops-and-ends of ribbon. Feathers are 
Sleeves are very fanciful and ornamented in } almost altogether discarded, and so too are birds. 
a great many different ways, but they are all} In fact, the wings and crest of a very beautiful 
more or less ornamented at the top, either by } species of cockatoo, with a plumage in delicate 
puffs, or slashings of another material, or three } shades of gold-yellow and blue, are almost the 
or four horizontal plaits. A revival of an old } only plumaged . novelty displayed up to the 
fashion is to make them of a totally different } present time. A very striking hat was shown 
fabric to the rest of the gown. Velvet at present ; with two large wings set at either side of the 
is much used for this purpose. All sleeves are } low crown, the points coming to the edge of the 
put high up on the shoulders. brim. The remainder of the trimming was in 
Yokes, Bolero jackets, collars, and cuffs are fre- ; loops-and-ends of finger-wide French faille rib- 
quently made of a color contrasting with the ; bon of a brilliant shade of blue matching that 
dress, or of Hamburg embroidery if the gown ; of the plumage. The hat itself was a lace- 
is of a wash-material. ; patterned ~ale-yellow fancy straw. The most 
Two old gowns can be re-made into a new one, } striking hat that I have seen this spring was 
to have quite a stylish appearance, by putting ; in shirred black tulle, the wide brim almost 
them together—a great gain to those with limited ; entirely covered with the folds of a scarf in 
wardrobes. 'jade-green French faille. This scarf passed 
Silk or velvet ribbon put on in five or seven } through and was held down to the brim in 
straight rows around the bottom of a skirt is, front by an immensely long but very slender 
an old fashion revived, and a pretty and simple ; buckle in jet reaching from the crown of the 
one it is. ‘ hat to the brim. This scarf was drawn in full 
Jackets are a trifle longer than they were, and ; graceful folds, and was attached to the turned-up 
fit closely over the hips; but, as the weather ; point of the brim at the back. Around the low 
becomes warmer, mantles will take the place of ; crown inside this scarf was set a full bushy row 
coats and jackets; these are made loose in front, } of the delicate hair-like black feathers that adorn 
drawn in at the back, having long ends and wide } the wings of the heron, some thirty or forty 
sleeves. ; only being found on each bird. This portion 
Capes, however, still hold the popular favor; alone of the hat-trimming cost over twenty 
they are so easily made, put on with so little , dollars. 
trouble, and have the warmth requisite for most: The newest and prettiest of the floral trim- 
spring and summer weather. ; mings are velvet fuchsias, either in their own 
Hats have grown larger and more picturesque ; rich tints of carmine and purple or else in any 
as the season has advanced, but not always more } fantastic color that the milliner is pleased to 
becoming. It should be remembered that a hat { order. A very pretty capote in jet and black 
with a very wide flapping brim is not the easiest } lace had a cluster of crimson fuchsias set just 
one to wear in a high wind. ‘above the brow in front. A delicious little 
Bonnets decrease in size as the hats increase, ‘bonnet in Irish point-lace had a cluster of 
and in some instances do not do much more than } violets in very pale lilac velvet in the front 
cover the top of the head. Small wreaths of of the brim, and was bordered all around 
violets, primroses, apple-blossoms, pansies, etc.,; with a torsade of pale-lilac velvet, and had 
are placed around the brim. ; narrow velvet ribbon strings. Another exquisite 
‘ bonnet. is an aerial cloud of pale-green tulle, 
‘ with three very slender bands in dead-yellow 
OUR PARIS LETTER. ‘ gold passing around it in the style of the classic 
RUE DES PETITS CHAMPS. } coiffure in vogue in ancient Greece and Rome. 
The earliest novelty of the season is always ; Two floating scarfs in tulle formed the strings. 
the head-gear, and the spring hats and bonnets ‘ An artistic combination of color is formed by 
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a hat in fine dark-brown English straw, trimmed 
with loops of brown satin and dark-ruby velvet 
ribbons and with long branches of gilliflowers in 
rich shades of crimson. Also to be noted is a 
bonnet bordered with m&sséd corn-flowers with- 
out foliage, and having a group of dandelions 
set in front of the brim, the bonnet itselt being 
in a lace-patterned white gimp, as these fancy 
straws are sometimes called. 

In the way of dress-materials, the newest is 
a gauze with wide woven stripes in a fabric 
much more transparent than the ground ot the 
material, these stripes being figured in large- 
patterned designs in the thicker stuff. The 
effect thus produced is very pretty, and, when 
the gauze is made up over a colored satin 
underskirt, the toilette thus composed will be 
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and at the back, is ornamented with a Zouave 
jacket composed of finely-cut jet. The sleeves, 
; of scarlet tulle, are melon-shaped and made very 
; full, and terminate at the elbows. 
; Perfectly plain gloves are now fashionable, 
; the stitched backs having gone out entirely. 
; Walking-shoes are worn very pointed, and are 
} made entirely of patent-leather, and have half- 
} high heels. Plaid stockings are worn with plaid 
} dresses, but they fade so quickly in the washing 
; that they are not very practical. Plain silk or 
} thread stockings matching the toilette are always 
in good style. 

Lucy H. Hooper: 
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charming. The newest silks are brocades, having } 
very small sprays of flowers in their natural} Fie. 1—CosTuME WITH BLOUSE, OF MARINE- 
colors scattered over a black ground. Some of } BLUE SERGE, for a boy of four to five years. 
the designs are very tasteful as well as novel, ; The skirt is kilt-plaited on to the underwaist 
and especially one representing a single stalk of } of muslin, which has a skirt-front of the flannel 
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the fuchsia with its pendent blossoms, and another 
showing one of the crimson clover. These floral 
designs are repeated on the foulards of the 
season—snowdrops or ears of wheat being repre- 
sented on the black grounds, and fuchsias on 
cream-white or pale silver-gray. All sorts of 
aerial tulles and gauzes, and the softest and 
lightest of crapes as well, are shown for the 
evening-dresses of the season. So far, fashion 
seems to incline to the palest possible colors— 
a very faint but lovely shade of lilac being the 
newest. Very elaborate hand-embroidery is 
employed for the decoration of the handsomest 
of the evening-dresses. It is worked on the 
material, the pattern bordering the skirt and 
reaching up half its entire length. The design 


is usually small scattered flowers, with a band 


of leaves and flowers bordering the hem. The 
most extravagant material of this nature is a 
heavy cream-white satin worked all over with 
a design in colored floss-silks of flowers and 
foliage. 

As to the cut and make of dresses, the fash- 
ions have not changed in any essential particular 
from last autumn’s styles. Plain full plaited or 
gathered skirts entirely without steel springs or 
dress-improvers, and corsages with sleeves puffed 
high upon the shoulder and fitting tightly from 
the elbow to the wrist, compose the toilette. 
Over this is thrown the large loose cloak called 
the Good-Woman Wrap—or else, for dressy occa- 
sions, a short wrap fulled at the shoulders and 


; stitched on. The blouse opens in front from the 
} shoulder-seams, lapping as seen in the illustra- 
; tion. The collar, fronts of blouse, side-panels 
$ on the skirt, are all trimmed with wide black 
’ worsted braid or velvet ribbon and further orna- 
’ mented by large metal buttons. This costume 
may be made in white tennis-flannel, trimmed 
with navy-blue or red. 

Fic. .—CosTUME WITH BLOUSE, OF WHITE 

OR SELF-COLORED CASHMERE, for a little girl 
of five years. The skirt is gathered upon a 
; petticoat - waist, and the blouse is gathered -in 
; quite full at the néck. The waist is finished by 
} an elastic, like a boy’s blouse. This blouse opens 
: at the left side, and is trimmed with a wide band 
; of velvet ribbon and buttons. A thick silk or 
chenille cord with tassels confines the waist. 
} Cuffs of velvet. 
; Fic. 11.—AFTERNOON-DREss, OF PALE-BLUE 
CASHMERE, for a little girl of eight to ten years. 
The gathered skirt has two bands of white moiré 
: ribbon above the hem. The waist is trimmed 
to match, tucks and bands of ribbon forming the 
yoke. Full sleeves, forming puffs at shoulders. 
This model will serve for a wash-dress of plain 
gingham and bands of open-work embroidery. 
} Hat of straw, trimmed with large standing loops 
} of gros-grain ribbon. 

Fie. 1v.— HAT, oF MILAN BRAID. The face 
of this hat has a full puffed lining of soft surah 
or crépe. Four or five rows of narrow silver 
braid or. straw braid finish the edge inside. 


composed of a colored silk brocaded with large ; Ostrich-tips and loops of ribbon trim the outside. 
satin spots. The Zouave jacket, in lace or in} Fic. v.—Boy’s COLLAR, FOR SAILOR -SuIT. 
passementerie, continues to be much worn. A} This collar is made of striped linen or percale. 
very elegant evening-dress is composed of scarlet The piece in front simulates the under - vest. 
gauze made over satin of the same hue. The : These large sailor-collars are usually worn with 
full gathered skirt is edged with four rows of } navy-blue sailor-suits, for boys of five to six 
narrow black watered ribbon, set just above the } years. A large cravat-bow of dark-blue finishes. 


hem; and the corsage, opened V-shape in front 


' the collar. 








“T will not help you,” she said. 


[See the Story, “Her Real Object.’] 
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AFTERNOON-GOWN. BONNET. NEW-STYLE SUMMER BODICE. 








WRAP. WALKING-DRESS. 


TOQUE. 

















NEW-STYLE MANTLE. HOUSE-DRESS. 











HAT. HOUSE-DRESS. VISITING-DRESS. 
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ALPHABET IN CROSS-STITCH. 
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NEW STITCHES IN EMBROIDERY. ALPHABET IN CROSS-STITCH. 
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NEW STYLES PARASOLS. HATS. 








